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FOREWORD 


As vast majority of our population lives in rural areas great importance is attached 
to improvement of quality of life in the villages. NBO is engaged in promoting improvement in 
rural housing and environmental conditions. 1 3 Regional Rural Housing Wings have been 
set up under the aegis of NBO by the Government of India for undertaking research, train- 
ing and extension work. One such Wing is located at Srinagar and caters to the State of 
Jammu & Kashmir, where some special problems have been encountered arising out of moun- 
tanious terrain, snow bound regions, seismic requirements, etc. 

A Monograph on Rural Housing in the State of Jammu & Kashmir has been prepared 
by the Rural Housing Wing, Srinagar which presents information pertaining to rural housing 
conditions and the nature of problems being experienced. It presents information per- 
taining to the local materials and traditional types of buildings and houses put up and schemes 
for rural housing, etc. It outlines planning startegies and future prospects of development in 
this field. 

; It is my sincere hope that the Monograph will serve as an useful document to policy 
makers, planners, village officials and others connected with Village Planning and Development 
both in the Government Departments as well as in other non-official/ voluntary agencies 

I acknowledge the painstaking efforts of Prof. O. N. Wakhlu, Director, Rural Housing 
Wing, Srinagar and his staff in collecting a fund of information related to villages in Jammu 
and Kashmir State and bringing out this useful document. Obviously, this being the first 
presentation on the subject, we would greatly welcome suggestions for enriching the contents. 


(G. C. Mathur) 

Director 

National Buildings Organisation 
Ministry of Works & Housing 

New Delhi. 
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PREFACE 


The human habitat in rural areas of Jammu & Kashmir State is woefully poor in many 
respects Attention is now being paid to its iraprovment. The problems, however, are many, 
and difficult to tackle in the absence of proper Planning and adequate finances. An attempt 
J.as been made in this Monograph to collect all the information which is available and 

relevant to the improvement of the rural habitats including the availability of local building 

materials is various regions of the State of Jammu & Kashmir. The socio-economic aspects 
of the rural housing problem in the State have been discussed and a projection has been 
made into the future in order to devise scientific ways and means for the planning oi 
Irdevclopmint ef rural areas and providing housing to the vast majority of the rural poor 

at an economic cost. 

The State of Jammu & Kashmir is one of the best known tourist attractions in the 
world, famed for its natural beauty of lakes, mountains, splendid forests, places of historical 
interest, including some of the remmants of the civilizations of the past. The entire area is 
criss-cressed with streams and rivers of great grandeur at several beautiful locations. In a 
setting like this, it is incongruous to the eye to see the haphazardly built human habitats 
studding the State like eyesors and detracting the attention of the observer from the beauties 
and boutnies of nature lavishly present in the entire landscape. Such a situation is not 
only aesthetically undesirable, but also an economic loss because the vast potential of tourism 
as a means of income is not fully realized under such conditions. Furthermore human health 
and happiness are poor. Inspite of better production on the farms, the farmer usually retires 
at the end of a day of hardwork to an insanitary hut which does not possess even a single 

amenity . 


Such a situation needs rectification as speedily as possible within the given constraints 
of the situation in respect of socio-economic, political, and financial factors. Given the 

necessary will, proper planning, and expeditious decision making at the highest level the 
objective of providing proper and better rural housing including redevelopment of villages 

can be achieved in the near future, ^n integrated view needs to be taken of the rural 
housing and rural development problems in relation to human occupation and living on the 
one hand, and the availability of material and financial resources including those of man- 
power, on the other. 

The Monograph emphasizes the fact that if the villages are left on their own to grow 
haphazardly while the economy shows improvements, redevelopment of human habitats in 
the rural areas will be rendered even more difficult in the years to come. Although better 
hou.es are being built by the rural people this is being done in an entirely haphazard manner. 
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Introduction 



1*1. General Review 


Poverty is the most important problem with which our country is faced at present. 
This problem is centuries old, but attempts to overcome it started only after independence. 
Economic planning was attempted soon and aimed primarily to eradicate poverty. The 
results achieved thus far are, to say the least, lopsided. The number of poverty striken 
people has not been lessened rapidly from year to year. Although the estimates vary, yet 
there is no dispute regarding the fact that about half the population of the country is living 
below the line of poverty, a life of destitutes.^ Vaidyanathan estimated this percentage to be 
as high as 67.8 percent in 1967-68^. The estimates for 1977-78, place the number of people 
below the poverty line at around 306 million. Of these 249 million were living in rural 

areas and 57 million in urban areas. ^ 

What is meant by the term below the line of poverty ? It represents, people who 
cannot afford the minimum basic necessities of existence namely, food, clothing and shelter. 
These people cannot afford two meals a day, cannot cover their naked bodies fully for want 
of clothing and their shelter is either non-existent or deplorable. A daily minimum per capita 
calorie intake of 2,400 in rural areas and 2,100 in urban areas is considered for estimating 
the All-India poverty line. In financial terms, the minimum income necessary for not falling 


1. See for example, Vaidyanathn, A. “Some Aspects of Inequality in Living Standards in Rural India’*. 

A paper presented at the Seminar on Income Distribution in India (Delhi) ; Minhas B.S., “Rural 
Poverty, Land Distribution and Development Strategy : Facts and Policy”, Indian Economic Review^ 
Volume I, pp. 97-128 ; and Shetty, S.L. “Structural Retrogression in the Indian Economy since the 
Mid — Sixties” in Economic and Political Weekly, Annual Number, February, 1978. 

2. A. Vaidyanathan, quoted in S.L. Shetty, Op~cit, p. 26. 

3. “India’s Starving Million?}”. The Times of India (New Delhi), August 1, 1980. 

* ^ V 


below the poverty line at 1977-78 prices worked out to Rs. 65 per month in rural areas and 

Rs. 45 m urban areas^. At 1960-61 prices, a per capita consumption expenditure of less 

than Rs. 20 implied that a person was falling below the poverty line. If one could ensure 

minimum of basic human necessities to all the citizens it would constitute a major achieve- 
ment of economic planning. 

Of these three basic human necessities, the problem of food and clothing is not as 
acute as that of shelter. This is because that in respect of food and clothing the problem is 
not so much of availability but more that our people not being in a position to pay for these 
necessities. The country has already a huge buffer-stock of food grains and capacity to 
produce huge quantities of cloth. But under the existing socio-economic set-up of the 
country the production and distribution of these important necessities of life are lareelv 

controlled by well-to do sections of the population whose sole objective is maximisation • of 
proofs at the cost of starving and naked poor. This problem can thus be mitigated to a 

certain extent by only a radical transformation of the existing economic order in which a 
minimum regular income is ensured to all the sections of the society. This is possible if people 

in all walks of leadership role in the country have the will for bold and imaginative action 

required for such transformation , 

The position in respect of shelter is. however, quite different. Even if the poor people 
are given enough money it would not be possible to meet the basic housing needs of -.11 J . 
Stretch. The shortag^ of housing in the country according to 1971 census stood at 14 5 
million houses Of these the shortfall in the rural areas was 11.6 million houses. In the year 
97 housing shortages was estimated by the National Buildings Organisation at 16.8 milHon 
mi ion in rura areas) houses. Assuming an average modest cost of Rs. 3000 for a 
rural house and Rs. 12,000 for an urban house, the financial requirements for meeting this 
shortage works out to Rs. 9170 crores. This housing shortage cannot be met by simply 
mobilizing the financial resources because their construction involves mobilisation of men 
materials and machines. It is estimated that the problem can be solved at least over a 

of •^°’^ses to be constructed every year would have to be 
. mi lions in the urban areas and 3.5 millions in the rural areas. This will require an 

yearly investment of Rs. 2562 crores. The above facts and figures® clearly indicate the 

complexties involved in meeting the basic requirements of shelter of poor people compared 

to that of food and clothing. ^ ^ ^ ^^mpared 

There is yet another human reason for the condition of the poor in respect of shelter 
particularly the former, representing more urgent human needs, the tendency of the poor i^ 


4. 

5. 


“India’s Starving Millions”. The Times of India (New Delhi), August 1. 1980. 

ST f on Low Cos, Housing Including Minimum Economic Specificaiions 
{National Buildings Organisation, Govt, of India, New Delhi 1977), p. H-ij. ^ ' 


to spend n.ost of their income on these nec(<ssities. Also, the investmen m lo g 
into hundreds and thousands of rupees whereas food and clot It mg can be purchase 
weekly or monthly incomes. The immediate needs of food and clothing leaves 
constructing or even repairing a house. An indication of this stal . of aflairs can be h. y 

noting that households whose consumption expcndittire is htthr below tiie n.attona 
spent between 70 and 75 percent of their total expenditure on food alone. 1 he result is tha 

while all poor people eat, all of them do not have a shelter to protect them from ram, cold, 

heat etc. 


Even the cold calculations of “inptit-output ratios” which dominated post war 
economic thinking in development economics viewed housing as a subordinate requirement. 

‘‘Housing, it was felt, called for a large input and yielded little output . It was estimated 

that S 7.00 of investment in housing in U.S.A. wotild produce a S 1 .00 tnen ase in the value 
of additional housing service per year. ‘‘Compared to this only $ 1.00 of added invest- 
merit was required in a steel plant to yield S 1.00 incre.asc in the \ alue of steel produce 

per year’'®. 


Thus a large number of poor people are either houseless or are living in dilapidated 
houses. There is no denying the fact that housing constitutes an important ingredient “for 
the healthy growth of individuals and community"'. A human being spends most of his 
time in his house and neighbourhood and naturally his character, health and physique would 
depend considerably on the condition of his house, its environment as well as the iieighbour- 
hood. Provision of proper shelter to human beings is not only essential for their healtli and 
character but it has a definite bearing on social unrest and social uple avel. It is said 
“housing can make or break Government and Civilisati(m". This approach for housing has 
shattered the belief that for fastest rate of growth of output, investment in low-yield housing 
should be kept at the minimum. It is being stressed that co.st-bcnefit calculations in respect 
of housing should give due weight to its social benefits. Once this is done the yield on hous- 
ing appears to be quite high. This is why heavy emphasis is now laid on meeting the basic 
housing needs of the poor in almost all the countries. 


As 80 percent of India’s population is living in rural areas, the problem of poverty is 
very acute in the country side. In fact urban destitutes are also a reflection of the extreme 
forms of rural poverty. Most of the urban destitutes — slum dewellers — have been driven by 
want and hunger to these areas from the villages. It is, therefore, natural that solution to 
poverty in India lies in the country side. Once poverty starts disappearing in tlie rural areas, 
the major source of swelling urban destitutes would automatically dry up. It is this realisa- 
tion which has lately made our policy makers to focus more and more attention on rural 


6, Charles Abrams, Housing in the Modern World" (Faber and Faber, London 1969) pp. 106-7 


areas for solving the problem of poverty including housing. The condition of housing in 
the rural areas of our country can best be stated in the following words : — 

Rural housing situation in India calls for an immediate attention as the housing 
and particularly hygienic conditions are far from satisfactory. 

Villagers live in poorly ventilated houses of flimsy conditions which are no better than 
cattle sheds. Often they actually live side by side with the cattle. The streets and 

paths are generally very narrow and so badly arranged that particularly in rainy 
season the life in villages becomes misearable’’^. 


1 2. Dimensiotis of the Rural Housing Problem 

The problem of rural housing in India thus has three major dimensions, namely, 
quantitative, qualitative and environmental planning. The quantitative aspect of the pro- 
blem is illustrated by Table 1.1, As can be seen from this table, 47,24 percent of the rural 
population in 1971 comprised households having only one room houses. Less than one-fourth 
of the population lived in houses which had more than two rooms. 


TABLE 1.1 

Congestion in Housing 


Size of 

TiouseTioid 

Total 

Percentage of Population 
Urban 

Rural 


1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

1961 

1971 

One Roomed 

41.33 

47.81 

46.81 

50.16 

40.86 

47.24 

Two Roomed 

26.98 

28.17 

24.93 

26.97 

27.16 

28.46 

Three Roomed 

13.25 

12.00 

11.69 

11.44 

13.40 

12.13 

Four Roomed 

7.64 

5.98 

6.75 

5.72 

7.72 

6.04 

Five Roomed 

9.50 

5.94 

9.16 

5.64 

9.45 

6.02 

Source : 

Report of Development Group on Low Cost Housing Including 
Economic Specifications (NBO New Delhi, 1977), p. 20. 

Minimum 


The qualitative aspect of the rural housing in India is indicated by Table 1.2. This 
table shows that only 19 percent of houses in the rural areas are of permanent nature. Over 
43 percent of the rural houses are ‘‘Kachha” and “Serviceable Kachha’’. Thus the quality 

7. Demonstration Rural Housing with Environmental Improvements, (National Buildings Organisation, 
Govt, of India, New Delhi) p. 9. 


of the majority of the existing housing structures in rural India is far from satisfactory. 
These lack in ventilation and hygiene. About 77 percent of the rural houses have no latrines 
and 93 percent have no bath rooms. Less than 3 percent of households get protected 

drinking water®. 


TABLE 1.2 

Percentage of Houses According to Qiuality 



Katcha 

Serviceable 

Katcha 

Semi 

Permanent 

Permanent 

Total 

9.35 

28.05 

34.60 

27.86 

Rural 

10.89 (l/4th) 

32.65 (3/4th) 

37.48 

18.90 

Urban 

12.76 (Full) 

Nil 

23.18 

64.00 


Source : Re^^ort of the Development Group on Low Cost Housing Including Minimum 

E conomic Specifications (iVBO. New Delhi 1977), p. 13. 

Lastly there is unplanned growth of huts, generally in a congested form and without 
any provision of streets and paths. There is no planning of environmental facilities like the 
disposal of waste, sanitation, public latrines and public places for common use. A close look 
at the rural housing in India reveals as if the existing structures, mostly made of mud, have 
emerged over the period on their own from the mother earth to protect the poor and naked 

villagers from excess of heat and cold. 


1.3. Scant Attention to Housing 


Housing in general and rural housing in particular has received scant attention in our 
Five Year Plans so far. This becomes clear by considering the amounts set aside in each 
successive plan for the purpose. In the first plan only Rs. 38.5 crores were allotted to 

V 

various housing schemes in the country. The corresponding amounts (including contri- 
butions of Life Insurance Corporation) for the Second and Third Plans were respectively 
Rs. 101 crores and Rs. 182 crores. The Fourth Plan provision for the improvement of housing 
conditions in the country was Rs. 193 crores. Keeping in view the magnitude of the housing 
problem, the amounts specified for the purpose during Five Year Plans were quite insufficient. 
What is more distressing to note in this regard is the fact that even the meagre amounts 
sanctioned were not fully utilised. This is indicated by the fact that Rs. 65 crores out of 
Rs. 278 crores made available to States till the end of 1969 remained un-utilised®. Thus the 


8 . 

9. 


G.C. Mathur, “Housing the Millions” Key note lecture at the All India Seminor on Low Cost 
Housing, Goa, February 6, 1978, p. 1. 

Suresh K Pramer, “India’s Houseless Millions”. 


problem of housing in the country has been accentuated both due to low allocations and 
under-utilisation of the available funds. 


The Govt, of India, however, have recently taken certain steps which if sincerely 
implemented will have far reaching effects in ameliorating the living conditions in the 
country. It has decided to build 4.75 million houses annually for a period of 20 years. These 
houses will be built by various agencies. The number of houses to be built annually in the 
rural areas has been fixed at 3.5 millions. According to this target about 70 million houses 
will be built in the rural areas of the country in the next two decades. In the draft Sixth Five 
Year Plan (1978-83), Rs. 1538 crores have been envisaged for various social housing schemes. 
Of these Rs. 500 crores have been exclusively reserved for the rural housing.^® Thus rural 
housing is being given the increasing attention in our new housing policy. The outlay 
approved for the Sixth plan for housing amounts to Rs. 1 1,000 crores in the private sector 
and Rs. 1133 crores in the public sector. Another Rs. 200 to Rs. 250 crores are likely to 

be invested in housing by public sector enterprises, departmental undertakings and other 
institutions.^^ 


1.4. The National Buildings Organisation 


National Buildings Organisation has been involved in the improvement of rural 
housing since 1954. However, it is only recently that this Organisation has intensified its 
efforts in the direction of building a new rural India. To achieve this purpose, National 
Buildings Organisation has established thirteen Regional Rural Housing Wings in different 

parts of the country. These Wings have rightly decided to attack the problem of rural 
housing on two main fronts. 

First and foremost, attempts are being made for evolving a new and cheaper 
house building technology for the rural people. The National Buildings Organisa- 
tion has already evolved over 200 improved designs of houses suited to different regions 
and other types of rural buidings at its Rural Housing Wings^^ The major feature of such 
research is to stress the use of locally available materials and cost reduction. Thus the first 

objective of National Buildings Organisation is to make housing within the reach of rural 

poor, by providing designs of livable houses at the lowest possible cost per unit area of 
covered space. 


10. Ministry of Works and Housing, Report Govt, of India, New Delhi 1978-79 (New Delhi, 1979), p. 14 

11. “States told not to divert rural housing funds”, The Times of India (New Delhi) August 1, 1980. 

12. G.C. Mathur, in his introduction to Demonstration Rural Hou^itig with Environmental Impfoven^nts^ 

op. cit., p.6 


The second attack on the problem of rural housing is through attempts to educate 
villagers about the need to improve village planning and environment* The medium of 
education chosen is rightly, the practical demonstration of the low cost house building 
technology in the form of cluster of Demonstration Houses all over the country. The aim 
of building clusters of houses is to make villagers conscious of the need for village and 
environment planning. Not only is the low cost technology demonstrated practically to 
the people, but the National Buildings Organisation also arranges for the training 
of the personnel engaged in the programme of rural development so that the transfer of 
technology becomes easier. 

There can, however, be no single approach to solve the problem of housing for 
the entire country. India being a vast and diverse country, the approach will have to vary 
from region to region. The plans to be acceptable and easily implementable must conform 
to the socio — economic and other peculiarities of various regions. It is towards this- end 
that the National Buildings Organisation has undertaken a programme of socio-economic 
studies of various regions of the country through its Wings. As part of this programme, 
the Rural Housing Wing, Regional Engineering College, Srinagar has also started Work on 
socio — economic studies for preparing a Monograph on Rural Housing for J&K State. 
The first phase of this work highlights the nature and magnitude of the rural housing 

problem in the State and the Planning strategies that should be adopted to solve this pro- 
blem is reported in the following chapters. 


Nature and Magnitude of Rural Housing Problem in 
Jammu and Kashmir 


2.1. Size of Rural Population 

Rural Housing is directly linked with rural ropulation. It is, therefore, essential to 
give a brief account of the rural population of the State before an attempt is made to ana- 
lyse the nature and magnitude of rural housing problem. 


According to 1971 census the total population of Jammu and Kashmir State stood 
at 46.1 7 lakhs. This population was spread over 45 urban areas and 6,510 villages.^ A 
distinguishing feature of the geographical location of the villages and urban areas in the 
State is their topographic and climatic hetrogenity. The inhabited areas in the State 
“range from a height of 1,000 feet (305 m) to 13,000 feet (3962 m)’'=. As a result of this, 
certain areas in the State remain snow-bound and inaccessible for 6 to 8 months in 

a year. The number of people living in the villages of the State was 37.58 lakhs and those 

living in urban areas 8.58 lakhs’. The proportion of rural to total population works out 
to 81.41 percent. This proportion of rural to total population in the State is higher than 

the all-India average of 80. 10 percent, suggesting (hereby that the State of Jammu and 

Kashmir is more rural in character than the country as a whole. 


1 . 


. 3 . 


The total number of villages in the State actually stood at 6740 but 230 of these were uninhabited 

Cemtis of India, 1971. See for e.xample Disiricf Censtn Hiiidh.tok, Ladakh District p. iii. 

Census of India, 1971. Housing Report and Tables, series 8, part IV. Jammu and Kashmir, p.3. 

Digest of Statistics. 1975-76 (Govt, of .lammu and Kashmir), p.3. 
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. . thP State emerges fully when one looks at the 

However, the real rural c 2.1) reveals that the proportion of rural to 

district population figures. This ana ysis jq districts In the case of Rajouri District 

total population exceeds 90 ^ districts, which house the 

this ratio exceeds 96/0. ° J where this proportion is below the State average, 

summer and winter capita s o J Jammu Municipalties account for 5.59« lakh 

In fact the areas a capital cities together share 

”'’“^TX°Su°e'su,bT„ population. Urbanisation in the State is, therefore, a con. 

ofinittrialisation b'ut simply that of the growth of adnrinistrat.ve ntach.nery 

at the State capitals. 


TABLE 2.1 

Percentage of District Rural Population to total 

Population (1961 and 1971) 


State! District 

Anantnag 

Srinagar 

Baramulla 

Kashmir province 

Ladakh 

Doda 

Udhampur 

Jammu 

Kathua 

Rajouri 

Poonch 

Jammu province 
Jammu and Kashmir Stat6 

India 


1961 

1971 

92.98 

91.98 

54.53 

48.86 

90.46 

91.46 

79.79 

76.86 

95.80 

92.49 

94.10 

94.29 

93.59 

91.61 

75.46 

73.85 

92.51 

90.87 

96.41 

96.14 

93.40 

91.92 

87.82 

86.19 

83.34 

81.41 

82.00 

80.10 


Sourfce ; Coriiputed from Digest of Statistics 1975-76 (Govt, of Jammu & Kashmir 

Srinagar)^ — pp 8 and 304 

*N6^e : The figures for Kashmir Province in 1961 include those of Ladakh IDistrict, 




4. Ibid, p.9 
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shows thaf tl ^ ^ propoitions of rural to totiil population between 1961 and 1971 

has decreaserf^m 8^34 in^^l gerto^Br/ 1 fn dwellers 

district level It was onh, • n ^ more or less the case even at the 

population increased from Ze TnTset tZ'e i^ Wl -'«> >° «<>«' 

.1.0 total population for man^ deoader.r'lr 'r“ “”f T r” 

top priority to aohemes wliich concern rural developmeM” Suci*^*' I ^““ll 

ncan. bearing on the overall economic devolopr, 70™:: State “ 

2.2. Magnitude of the Housing Problem in the State 

were living in 6.6^7 fakh residem^Iurusr'^ETch^hou! ^o^'^holds. These households 

persons. The corre,sponding figure for 1961 works out ”^6" r2rpetsor°'Ti;f ^ 

from the Table that the averagrll : TZ Z 

.he districts of Kashmir Provhme than t llmmu” pr7:«. - 


TABLE 2.2 


District 

N 0 . of households 


1961 

1971 

Anantnag 

112,441 

128,360 

Srinagar 

102,391 

125,625 

Baramulla 

103,134 

121,609 

Ladakh 

18,374 

22,551 

Jammu 

99,836 

131,494 

Doda 

45,249 

56,459 

Udhampur 

49,088 

61,986 

Kathua 

39,627 

48,880 

Poonch* 

59,315 

27,926 

Rajouri 


38,609 

Total : 

629455 

763499 

All India 

NA 

NA 


No. oj occupied ceeideutial Populotiou per redden, M 

houses 2 . 

im mi mi 


96,181 

86,986 

84,944 

17,661 

95,769 

44,015 

47,443 

38,889 

54.878 


Source 


104,017 

97,570 

97,215 

21,253 

124,340 

53,455 

59,047 

47,398 

26,401 

36,057 

666753 
NA 


6.80 

7.36 

7.12 

5.02 

5.40 

6.09 

5.35 

5.33 

5.94 


6.28 

5.57 


566766 

78855586 .. 

. 1976.76 IGovt, pf 

During 1961 Poondniidiid^rR^j;;,;^^ 


8.00 

8.43 

7.98 

4.95 

5.89 

6.40 

5.74 

5.79 

6.47 

6.03 

6.92 

NA 
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A comparison of the position in regard to the number of persons per residential house 
between 1961 and 1971 (Table 2.2) shows that the decade has witnessed further over-crowd- 
ing of housing accommodation, both for the State as a whole as well as at the district level. 
There is only one district, namely Ladakh, which recorded a marginal decrease in the 
average number of persons per house during the decade. The over-crowding of housing 
accommodation was quite remarkable in the districts of Kashmir Valley. For example, in 
Srinagar and Anantnag districts the increase in the number of persons per residential house 
between 1961 and 1971 was more than one. 

The increase in the average number of persons per residential house during the 

1961-71 decade was primarily the result of a faster growth of population and households on 

the one hand, and on the other, a slow growth of residential housing. The number of 

households during the decade increased from about 6.30 lakhs to 7.64 lakhs or by 1 .34 lakhs 

as against an increase of only 1.00 lakh i.e. from 6.67 lakhs to 6.67 lakhs, in the number of 
residential houses during the same period. 

The above details regarding the condition of housing are based on averages which at 

times can be misleading. The real insight into the condition of housing can be had by 

analysing the accommodation of the houses district-wise, their quality and above all the 

distribution pattern of existing housing accommodation. This district-wise analysis of the 

residential accommodation and distribution of rural houses in Jammu and Kashmir State is 
presented below : 


2 3. Accommodation and Distribution of Rural Houses 

k ‘'‘vailability of rooms and their distribution among rural 

households both a, ,he S.aee and district levels. When we consider living 

no in erms of residential houses but in terms of the number of available rooms, our earlier 

rTar2'2 r " t'" ^ ---Her, according 

to Table 2 2 the number of persons per residential house is higher for the districts of Kashmi? 

province than for Jammu province, suggesting thereby that Jammu province is better placed 

shows the average number of persons per room, reveals that houses in dre rttrafarel 

example, the average number of persons per room for the rural areas of the StLT i, ? 
works out to be 2.73. This number is the highest in Rajouri district U 33 T f it ^ "ft 
Jammu (3.91), Poonch (3.72), Kathua (3.60), Udhampur (3.48) Dot (a.i, 

■ ®®*'®™*^*** (2.14) and Ladakh (i.46). Thus the condition of tf” 

of the availability of rooms to househLs. ^ ^ Province, when viewed in the light 
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Th, f«H conuined in T.bl. 2.1. however. .!>» do not fully .nllet. th. m»l condition 
(d hooting in th* fural .treat of Jammu and Kathmir State. To get a rc.dittic ptc'urt o l le 
homing coditlon in rural area, of the State, it it foriher ner*«.ry •» analy^- the d.ttnbution 
p'ltt. rn f.f horn* hold* occupying «JiflV*ront number of rooms as shown in Table 2. . 


Table 2 3 

Number of Rooms Occupied by the Rural Household# (1971) 



Total iVo, oj 

Totnt aVo. of 

Total iVo. 

No. of pfrsfms 


ctnsfis house- 

numl>er» 

in 

of rooms 

psr romn 


holds in 

lakhs 


in 


Sfai^/ District 

lakhs. 

Male 

Ffmal* 

lakhs 

room 

T & K Statf' 

6*33 

1 9*82 

17*78 

13*78 

2*/3 

Anantnag 

116 

4*04 

3*52 

3*15 

2*40 

Srinagar 

0.67 

2*21 

1*94 

1 88 

2*20 

Baramulla 

1*11 

3*74 

3*25 

3 27 

2*14 

lt.«\(lakh 

0*21 

0*48 

0*49 

0*66 

1*46 

I )oda 

0-54 

1*68 

1*52 

0*93 

3*44 

Uclhampvir 

0*57 

1*t)4 

1*50 

0*90 

3*48 

Jannmu 

0*99 

2 81 

2*63 

1*39 

3*91 

Kathua 

0*47 

1*36 

1*24 

0*72 

3*60 

Rajouri 

0*36 

1*05 

0*97 

0*47 

4*33 

Poonch 

0*25 

0*81 

0*74 

0*41 

3*73 


Source : Census of India 1971, Housing R^-port awl TabUs, Fnrt IV series «, Jammu 
and Kashmif, p 142 and 145. 


s 


It cas be seen from Table 2.4 that a large majority of the households, both at the 
state and district level* are living in one and two rooms. It is only a small minority of 
households which live in houses of three or more rooms. 


I he households living in one room account for 39.3 percent of the toul households in 
the State At the district level this proportion varies from 14.7 percent for Srinagar district 
to 75.2 percent for Rajouri district. In the case of Jammu province, the proportion of 

households living in one room ranges from 54.8 percent for.Poonch district to 75.2 percent 

for Rajouri district. It exceeds 60 percent in the case of Jammu, Kathua and Rajouri 
districts. Compared to this, the position in Kashmir province and Ladakh district is far 
better. Less than one-fifth of the households in Kashmir province and Ladakh district live 

m 

in 0116 room houses. / 


I • 
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Table 2.4 

Percentage Distribution of Censes Households by number 

of Rooms Occupied 1971 


State/ District 

One 

Two 


room 

rooms 

Jammu and Kashmir 

39.3 

28-4 

Anantnag 

19-5 

36‘2 

Srinagar 

14-7 

30-6 

Baramulla 

16-2 

34-5 

Ladakh 

18-3 

287 

Doda 

57T 

24-8 

Udhampur 

55-6 

25-6 

Jammu 

65-7 

2T3 

Kathua 

64-8 

21'6 

Rajouri 

lb-2 

18-6 

Poonch 

54-8 

30-9 


Source : Computed from Census of India, 
series 8, Jammu and Kashmir, pp- 1 46-7 


Three 

Four 

Five 

rooms 

rooms 

rooms 

13-7 

9'7 

8-8 

17-4 

15T 

11-8 

20-4 

16T 

)8-2 

18-6 

16'6 

14-1 

20-8 

13-6 

18-6 

9T 

4-6 

4-3 

9-1 

3T 

20 

7-6 

30 

2'4 

85 

3T 

20 

3'8 

1-4 

03 

9-2 

34 

re 


1971, Housing Report and Tables Part IV 


Households which occupy two rooms account for 28.4 percent of the total households 
in the State. The proportion of such households at the district level varies from 18.6 percent 
in the case of Rajouri to 36*2 per cent for Anantnag district. The common pattern observed 
in the case of households living in one room applies to households occupying two rooms. 
Districts forming Kashmir province have a higher proportion of households with two rooms 
than is the case with Jammu province. Poonch district is the only exception in Jammu 
province where the proportion of households with two rooms exceeds the state average. 
There is no district in Kashmir province where the proportion of such households is below 
the State average. Same is the case with Ladakh district. 

I ‘ • ' . ' : 

Taken together, households occupying one and two rooms, account for 67.7 per cent 
of the total households in the State. In absolute terms, 3,01,369 households in the State 
occupied only one room in 1971. Of these the rural households numbered 2j70,083. Those 

occupying two rooms numbered 2,18,342 and of these 1,83,563 househods were living in the 
rural areas of the State.® 


5, See Census af India, 1971, Housing Report and Tables, op. cit., p. 143. 

I 


I 
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At tlie district level, the proportion of households with one or two rooms varied from 

45-3 percent in Srinagar district to as high as 93 8 percent in Rajouri district. In the case of 

6 districts of Jammu region over 80 percent of the households occupied one or two rooms 

Compared to this the proportion of such households in Srinagar, Anantnag, Baramulla and 

Ladakh districts did not exceed 56 percent. Thus in Jammu province a large majority of the 
households are crowded in one or two rooms only. 


Now consider the case of households occupying three or four rooms. For the state 
as a whole, 137 percent and 97 percent housholds in 1971 occupied 3 and 4 rooms respecti- 
vely. Thus It is less than one- fourth of the total households who had the privilege of occudv- 
ing 3 or 4 rooms. ^ 


It was found that percentage of household occuppmg 3 or 
Jammu region was less than 10 percent while it exceeded 10 
Kashmir and Ladakh region. 


4 rooms in the districts of 
percent in the districts of 


Households occupying 5 or more rooms in 1971 accounted for 8 8 oercem r u 
total households in the State. This proportion at the district level varied fr n-T 

in the case of Rajouri to 18-6 percent in Ladakh. Here again, it may be remarked 

the districts of Jammu province the proportion of such households is much below 5 
compared to over 10 percent in Kashmir province. Percent 


The above analysis of the distribution pattern of households by number of roo 

occupied makes it very clear that the magnitude of the housing problem in the 
Jammu province is much more acute than is the case with Kashmir and Ladakh sub ' ^ 

One possible explanation for this state of affairs could be the fact that the people in Kashmr 
and Ladakh are compelled to pay greater attention to housing as a basic prote t^^ 
against the severities of extreme winters to which they are exposed. The relatively fevoumble 

position in respect of number of rooms per household in Kashmir province could also be due 
to the fact that traditionally houses in Kashmir are generally two or three storeyed as 
against single storey houses in Jammu province. 


2*4. Quality of Housing 


The problem of housing is not confined to the shortage of living accommodation only. 
If has another dimension as well, namely, the poor quality of existing structures. A very 
large number of houses are badly in need of repair and reconstruction and are not conduc 
tive to healthy living. 
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2*4*1. Typical House Types in the State 


Inspite of its small size and population the State of Jammu and Kashmir comprises 
very hetrogeneons, topographic and climatic sub-regions. The inhabited areas in the State 
range from a height of 1000 feet (305 m) to 13,000 feet (3962 m). This variation is reflected 
in significant climatic variations. There are areas whose climate is similar to that of plains, 
like very hot summers and moderate winters and others which experience hot summers and 
severe winters with or without snow fall. These variations have an important bearing on 
housing needs, design and material utilisation. In this context, it may be pertinent to 
quote here : — 


Beginning with Ladakh, we find in the rural areas houses constructed of mud and 
stone with few windows and doors, providing close resemblance to military bunkers. This 
is evidently due to the fact that protection must be sought against strong winds which blow 

in this area. Much care is not given to the stability of the roof which is flat as there is little 
rain or snow in the region. 


Minimum temperature in the area reaches minus 23°C. In majority of cases, the ground 

floor serves the purpose of a cattle-shed.. .In the Kasmir valley, the predominant materials 

of construction consist of stone, bricks, thatch and timber. The roofs are triangular in shape 
built on trusses to facilitate snow clearance. The windows are made of two latticed leaves 


to allow light to pass in through paper which is pasted on them as a protection against cold 

during winter season. Even in a humbele dwelling there are two rooms called *‘Vot” and 

“Kam”. Tfie former is used as the main room of the family. The latter more spacious and 

constructed as an open hall is reserved for use in summer as well as for social functions. 

At other times, it also serves as a general store.. .In rurul areas, however, thatched roof still 

continues to be a common phenomenon among the general strata of people... In the Jammu 

region, the urban pattern of architecture is by and large the same as observed in Puniab. 

In mountainous parts of the region, rural houses are built in the same style as in Ladakh 

but have more windows and doors accounting for better ventilation. An interesting feature 

of houses in the Jammu region is that latrine forms an integral part of the structure and is 
built usually on the top of the structure’’®. 


e above description of region-wise house-types indicates the broad pattern of house 
design and use of construction materials. The variations across the regions of the State are 

mam y a consequence of variations in climate, topography and availability of local materials. 


6. Ibid, pp. 9-10 
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However within each sub-region the house types and tlieir quality vanes depending mainly 
on the local materials available for construction as also on local climatic and socio-economic 

conditions, as also the skill of the population in such building technology. 


Apart from the design and the plan, the quality as a house, and particularly a rural 
house, is judged by the type of material used for constructing its main enclosing structures, 

i.e. walls and roofs. 


2 .4*2. Wall Materials 


Table 2.5 shows the composition of tlie wall materials used in the existing houses in rural 
areas of the State. At the State level stone, unburnt bricks, mud, wood and burnt bricks in 
descending order account for the dominant materials used in the construction of walls. One- 
third of the rural houses in the State have walls made of stones, A little less than one-fifth 
of the houses have walls made each of unburnt bricks and mud. Only 15'9 percent of the 

I 

houses in the State have walls made of wood. Cement and other reinforced concrete 
materials are not at all popular in the rural areas. The obvious reason for this is the poverty 
of the villagers. It is only 0.2 percent of houses which have walls made of cement. 


There arc significant variations in the pattern of wall materials used in diflerent 
districts. The proporation of houses witli walls made of stone varies from 2*1 percent in 
Anantnag di trict to as high as 95*5 percent in Poonch district. In general walls made of 

stone are very common in Poonch. llajouri, Doda, Ladakh and Udhampur districts. The 
proportion of rural houses witli .stone walls in these districts works out to 95*5%, 94*2°o. 
86*4''i, 69‘0^^'o ^'oul 68 4 % respectively. Tiiis is for the simple reason that stones are freely 
available in the rural areas of these districts aiid people make full use of this free gift of 

nature. 


Walls m;ide of uiiburnt bricks are very common in the Kaslvmir X'alley, particularly in 

Srinagar ,ind An.niluag districts. Tlie proportion of ntral houses witli walls made of 
unburnt bricks in tliese two di' tricts wm ks out to be 44'‘o and 55.iP\, respectively. In 
Baramulla and Ladakli districts, the jnoportioii of rural houses with unburnt brick walls 

is around oive-fourtli . Unburnt bricks are not used in .iny signilicant proportion in 
J.UTiimi region, 'l .ible 2.5 clearly shows that the proportion tifi ural houses with such walls in 
no district of Jammu region exceeds l ii |)ei cent of the total nuinher of rural houses. 
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table 2.5 

, ^ Houses by Predominant Material of 

Percentage Distribution of Census Hou y 

Walls in Rural Areas 


Slatel 

Districi 


Grass, 

Leaves 

reeds 

or 

Bamboo 


J & K State 

Anantnag 

Srinagar 

Baramulla 

Ladakh 

Doda 

Udhainpur 

Jammu 

Kathua 

Rajouri 

Pooncb 

JS for negligible 

•Source : 


0.5 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

1.2 

2.7 

0.3 

N 


Predominant material of wall 


Mud 


18.5 
2.0 
5.3 

1.9 

0.6 

1.9 

18.1 

65.3 

59.6 
4.0 
4.5 


Un-burnt 

bricks 

19.7 


27.9 


0.3 

1.6 

1.1 

N 

N 


Wood 


15.9 


53.6 30.3 

44.0 25.5 

22.7 39.4 


0.1 


0.2 10.0 


0.4 

0.3 

0.3 

0.4 

N 


Burnt 

Bricks 

11.3 

11.8 

21.5 

16.3 
N 
1.0 
2.3 

21.3 

11.6 

1.0 


• • f 


Stones 

33.7 

2.1 

3.5 

19.6 

69.0 

86.4 

68.4 

9.1 

24.2 

94.2 

95.5 


Cement 

Concrete 

0-2 

N 

N 

N 

N 

0.1 

0.1 

0.8 

0.2 

0.1 

N 


Computed from Census of India, 1971 Sousing Report and Tables 
P. 137, 


Op* Cltff 


. 1 A Xr, rural areas of the State is mud. The pro- 

The next important wall material use ^t in Ladakh district to 65.3 percent 

portion of houses with mud walls ranges Tammu Kathua and Udhampur dis- 

fn Jammu dismc. Mud waU. are comr^n .n Jammu.^^^ eone.ruc.ion of 

tricts. In the dutncts of Ktu mir J' ; ^i^^iet of the valley exceeds 

house walls. The proportion of houses w.th mud walls in n 

5.3 percent. 

wood is us^ mainly in four districu of the S, . namely „"rT:“these“c^; 

Srinagar and Dod. ^he proportion of 

re^cttaget -Ih Mow o'ne percent. Thus wood is mainly used in Kashmtr region. 
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The nature of wall materials used in different areas of the State is influenced by local 
availability of materials, climate, building skills, and above all the cost factor and general 
level of living and economy of the people. In general kacha materials like mud and 
unburnt bricks are used mainly for reasons of economy. Their use is, therefore, a conse- 
quence of easy availability and low cost. 


Although the largest number of houses in the State have walls made of stones yet 
this is not the proof of economic prosperity in rural areas. It is mainly the hilly districts, 
where stones are cheap and easily available, which account for bulk of the rural houses with 
stone walls. Similar is the case with bricks both burnt and unburnt. These are mostly 
used in Kashmir region because the clay available in the valley is soft, easy to dig and lumn 
.n,o bncl clod,”. In fact walls „,ade of bricks are generally covered wi.h mj ,o “Z 
a lace-hlt to the exposed side and protect the interior of the house from cold,” 



r L A n 


PtilS PECTiVE V lEW 


A VILL A G E rother (CIS/. I fi STORAGE ENCLO SU 

, - n 


R £ ) IN KASHMIR 


A very high proportion of rural houses with wooden walls in Kashmir valley is due 
to the fact that ‘Kothars'’ made mostly of wood to store food grain.s are included in the 
census houses. Besides, houses in certain hilly areas have generally walls mad- of timber 
only. Heavy use of mud for the construction of walls in certain areas of Jummu region is 
like-wise a consequence of the poverty of tlie people who cannot afford to buy bricks. 









Typical Construction 

(Wall & Roof) 



Kashmir Region 










• . 
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modern materials like rein 
people and this explains 

State. 


. A fl.e reach of the rural 
forced cement concrete walls are e-yon ^ 

why such houses are almost non-existent in the rur 


2.4.3. Roofing Materials 

Roof constilutes an integral and protecT tL''residLts against 

„o„.d depend eonsiderably on t„. natute - ^ontinant roof ntate- 

rain, cold, wind, snow etc Table 2.6 g.v» a „„„d, „ud, 

rials used in different rural areas of the ^ materials used in the existing rural 
unburnt bricks or bamboo are the mos P cent of the total house roofs in rural 

houses. These merges even' at the district level. About 90 percent 

areas of the State. A simi ai pos St^ite have roofs made of grass, 

or more of the rural hous es in .. ou ^ district where also three-fourths of the rural 

leaves etc. The only exception is Srinagai district where aib 
houses have roofs made of such materials . 


Table 2.6 



Distribution of Census Houses by Predominant Roof 

, . 


Predominant material of roof 


State! Diett. 


J & K 

Anantnag 

Srinagar 

Baramulla 

Ladakh 

Doda 

Udhampur 

Jammu 

Kathua 

Rajouri 

Poonch 


Grass, leaves, 

reeds, thatch, 
mood, mud, unhv/ent 

bricks or bamboo 

91.2 

92.0 

74.1 

88.0 

97.2 

98.7 

95.2 

92.4 

89.8 

98.4 
99.7 


Tiles, 

Slates, 

Shingle. 

3.1 
3.4 

10.1 

5.2 
0.1 
N 
0.1 
3 

2.1 

N 

N 


Corrugated 
Iron, Zinc 

or other metal sheets 

4.5 

4.5 

15.7 

6.7 

0.3 

0.8 

2.9 

0.8 

5.1 

0.2 

0.2 


N for Negligible. 

gQQfce 1 Computed from Census of India 


1971, Housing Report & Tables* 



*op. cit, p. 139 
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The other somewhat important roof materials used in rural areas of the State are 
corrugated iron, zinc or other metal sheets and tiles, slate and shingle. The proportion of 
rural houses with roofs made of these two types of material groups work out to be 4.5% and 
3.1% respectively. These types of roof materials are mostly used in Srinagar district. 
For example, 15.7 percent of rural houses in Srinagar district have roofs made of corrugated 
iron, zinc or other metal sheets. In the remaining districts of the valley this proportion 
does not exceed 6.7 percent. In the Jammu region, the proportion of rural houses with 
such roof materials exceeds one percent in two districts only, namely, Kathua and 
Udhampur. 

Tiles, slates and shingle together account for 3.1 percent of the house roofs in rural 
areas of the State. Their proportion is the highest in Srinagar district were 10.1 percent 
of the rural houses have roofs made of these materials. 

Although the use of roof materials like that of wall materials is influenced consi- 
derably by climate and local availability, yet it gives an indication of the economic well- 
being of people. Heavy dependence on thatch as a I'oofing material in the villages of the 
valley of Kashmir and on mud in Jammu Province is primarily a consequence of the 
poverty of villagers. These materials are quite inferior and adversely affect the quality 

and durability of houses. It is not yet possible to substitute these by more durable but 
expensive materials like metal sheets, tiles or even shingle. 

Thatch roofs in the villages of Kashmir are a major cause of frequent fires particu- 
larly during the dry season. In the Jammu province, mud roofs become a major problem 
in facing the challenge of heavy showers during summer months. But these inconveniences 
shall have to be borne by the villagers until they can afford better quality roof materials 
or at least till these inferior materials are improved and made more durable and fire proof 
by intensive research. 

From the facts and figures regarding material composition of walls and roofs referred 
to above it follows that a large majority of the rural houses in Jammu and Kashmir State 
are “Kacha” houses of very poor quality and made mainly from inferior materials. Not 
to speak of providing a healthy and wholesome living condition, these ramshackle structures 
hardly gurantee any protection to the poor villagers against excess heat, cold, rain, wind 

and snow. 


2.5. Environmental Planning 


Another dimension of the rural housing 
of environmental planning ^nd haphazaid 


problem is the lack rather the total absence 
growth of clusters of houses in the villages of 
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,h» State. Tltere it hardly any provision for t.TrLsingly polluted, 

in, water and so on, Our village — - ^ nnder 

These problems become moie acr 
cultivation. 

Another asprct of the problem is the in <he villages. 

clusters. There are no bye-las. regulat.ons to cent. This leads to 

Every villager feels free to select any si e ‘ environment for living also exposes the 

congestion which aP»« ,„eards of devastating fires. Further, no provision 

“itft c“om“o? foot-paths, drain, and other public conveniences. 


2.5.1- Introduction 

nsc rtf 14 247' Sq. Kms in the No them 
The valley f f f :,e“ eT '.outVst attractions in the world 

beautV of lakes, mounlains, splendid forests, and the large number o 

hill streams criss crossing the valley at several beautiful locations. 

e„viro„lrbr.hetphi;dly^l!urhI^^^^ 

^“,'ded'' iftI“lvX'ltnto°pe'." Apa^Lm the fac^ that such a “ rrme^of 

and good health are low. Inspite of better produetion on f"7' 'f '“"“““If, 

retires a, the end of the day of hard work to an insanitary medieval hut without . 

amenity. 

Such a situation should be rectified as speedily as possible within the given constraints 

of the situation in terms of socio-economic and political factors. Given the necessary will. 

proper planning, and expeditious decision making this objective can be achieved by taking 
an integrated view of the entire gamut of factors related to human occupation and living 
on the one hand and the availability of natural resources including man power resources on 

the other. 


2.5.2. Present Status of Rural Habitats 

The segment of population living in predominantly rural-agricultural areas 
Kashmir is 81% of the total population as per 1971 census. 
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However, unlike most other states in India the valley of Kashmir, situated in the 
Northern cold regions of the country has the distinction of having no rural poor without a 
place to sleep under a roof. The reasons for this are not far to seek. 

Over the centuries simple, economical house building techniques have been evolved 
out of sheer necessity. 


The law* of instinct for survival demands that in extreme cold temperatures going 
down to 13 C sometimes, and heavy snow falls, no human being could live anywhere 
except under a properly covered shelter. 


The materials used for the purpose are entirely local and cheaply available. For 
example, till very recently sun-dried bricks, timber, stone and thatch were only materials 

needed to build a common two storeyed house. The typical house of this type comprises a 
couple of rooms totalling an area of about 18 in the ground floor and similar space for 
storage in the 1st floor, which may also be used for living in summer. 

The building technique used is quite simple. It comprises dry stone masonry for 
the foundations, followed by massive sun-dried brick pillars built in mud and dry brick 
panel walls in between. Another storey is made of sun-dried brick pillars to support the in- 
clined thatch roof. The superstructure and the plinth are separated by long timber beams 
serving as a frame to take care of earthquake forces. In regions where timber is readily 
log cabin or of available in the nearby forest, the typical timber house is evolved and built 
as a two-storeyed rough plank timber. 


Also living of larger number of people in a single house is possible and practised. 
Furniture is not used. Thus a small 3 mX 3 m room which serves as a sitting room during 
the day is readily converted into a dormitory type bed-room by night to enable 6 to 8 people 
huddle together under quilts and feel better off thereby because of more warmth. The 

concept of nuclear families is not yet widespread in the rural areas, and this means single 
kitchens for many households which economise on space. Such arrangements have survived 

inspite of rapid development because of distinct socio-economic advantages of personal 
security, minimization of living expenses, better division of labour, provision of human 

contact and clubbing etc. So intense is the pressure of such considerations that even 
modern housing in urban areas by the very affluent sections of society perpetuates such 
traditional approach to housing needs. 



This sociological factor complicates the rural habitat problem, because as the 
economic prosperity of the rural population improves the tendency to build new homes oa 
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the old modelt remains. The only d.fference is , Herts, ordinary 

timber by costly timber and. of course, the number and is 

Some modest furniture in a couple of rooms is a so " 5uj„undinv filth of the 

available then a T.V, set and antenna are introduced too. T''» oks as poor, 

villase is of no consequence, the poorer huts remain and the 

insanitary and even miserable as before and accentuated even more dramati a y Y 

••mansions” of the present day in the midst of squalor. The P’^J"|^4perity exht- 

to some extent responsible for the creation of such incongrouous pockets p P 7 

ing side by side with considerable areas of poverty. 


2.5.3. Defects of Existing Habitats 

In the context of what has been described above, it would be worth while to have a 
look at the nature of rural habitat problem in Kashmir. 

The foremost problem is that the entire rural housing is built haphazardly practica ly 
anywhere in an area separated from the cultivated lands. When natural men sit to^ t 
^hey tend to sit in a circle and if they are afraid of the enemy then they hu e toge le . 
This is precisely how the houses are “just huddled together. There is no se 
road or a street. The narrow lanes between houses are unmarked strips, on y go ^ u{\\y 

fora single person to walk through. Since bullock carts aie tarely use 

terrains the lanes are not good enough from that consideration too, 


Secondly, the houses themselves have many defects. These include improper lighting, 
poor ventilation, lack of sanitary facilities, dampness, huddling together of spaces used by 
humans as well as animals (this is often found convenient for providing well needed heat 
in the winter, the main living room being either just above or by the side of the stable froin 
where hot air from the stable is passed through the living room). Fire hazard is a major and 

recurring problem of these habitats. 


Thirdly the room space available per head is woefully inadequate for proper hy genic 
living. On the basis of 1971 census records the average occupancy of residential house 
varies from 6 to 8 persons. In terms of superficial area used per person it works out to slightly 
less than 3 m^ per head on an average, whereas a decent living norm would be around 15 m 
per head. This problem has been further aggravated by the fact that population increase 
has been more rapid than the corresponding rise in the number of houses. Thus whereas 
better provision of food and clothing has increased population, the standard of living and 
of housing in particular has deteriorated, Considering on one hand the enormities of the 
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« 

problem, both in respect of quality and quantity of hou'^ing and village planning, ai 
discussed above, and on the other, the and limited material and other resources 
with which this challenge is to be met, it will be loo optimistic to believe that the 
plight of millions of housch ss rural poor of our country in general, and J & K State in 
particular, will bo mitigated in a forcseable future. Not many and certainly no soft options 
are open to us for solving this problem. Hard decisions will have to be taken and imple* 
mented if a significant and meaningul progress in solving »he probl 'm of housing is to bo 
achieved in a reasonable tirn^. Wh it p! inning pnlic es should broidly bi adopted to arrive 
at these decisions tnJ whit strategics should fjllowjcl to implement these decisions in a 
logical and efTjctive wiy, firm; the subject mitter of chapters that follow. 
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Grass Igloo 

A Shelter for poor in a Kashmir Village 
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Plans for Rural Housing in Jammu, Kashmir 

& Ladakh 



3’1. Approach to Problem Solution 

The analysis of the nature and magnitude of the problem of rural housing in J & K 
State described in the preceding chapter enables us to identify four major dimensions o t e 
problem ; (i) the quantity of housing, (u) quality of housing (iii) village and environmental 

planning and {iv) building technology. 

A large number of rural households in the State are facing an acute shortage of living 
space Their houses comprise a room or two and naturally the living space per person is 
quite inadequate and not conducive to healthy living. There are also households who do 

* not even own any dwelling. 

The quality of houses in general is far from satisfactory. This is the case not only 
with old houses which need repair or even reconstruction but also of the newly built houses. 
One of the main reasons for this poor quality of houses in the rural areas is lack of proper 
housing designs and a habitual dependence on use of conventional materials and methods 
of construction. Suitable modifications in designs and building practices can help in effect- 
ing considerable improvements in the quality of housing. 

Finally, there exists a total lack of village and environmental planning in our villages. 
There are no building bye-laws to control the construction activity and ensure an orderly 
growth of village habitat. The villagers construct their house where-ever they 
can afford, and this leads to congestion and haphazard growth of clusters. There 
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are no sufficient fire gaps, so essential with thatched roof, between houses and incidence of 

huge fires in our villages is not infrequent. Further, there is no provision for proper streets 
paths, drainage, plantation etc. ’ 

On account of these many and varied dimensions of the housing problem its solution 
IS not an easy task. The paucity of funds and the scarcity of building materials add to the 
difficulties of the problem. It should be obvious that for any meaningful solution to be 

found, the problem should be clearly stated in all its aspects. The main objective that can 

possibly be achieved keeping in view the constraints and limitations should be clearly 
defined. In other words all the myriad factors associated with the problem of rural housing 
should be fully considered to formulate a proper plan and evolve workable strategies for 

meeting this vital need of the many houseless poor living in our villages. The present chapter 
is an exercise towards formulating such a plan. ” 

A “plan” is a systematic attempt to decide how the resources of a country or a region 
should be allocated to achieve desired objectives in a specified period of time Th 

planning strategies to be adopted to achieve these objectives will to a large extent denend 
on the constraints of resource availability. The plan must, therefore, clearly define the 
objectives, identify and appreciate the constraints and lay down the strategies to be adopted. 


3,2. Objectives of Planning for Rural Housing 
3.2*1. Gandhian Approach 

The overall objective of any rural housing plan should 

ofliving of the people by providing them homes which are conducive ThVakl°"r‘“"' 

The con«pt of improved living condition is, however, closely related to thf relL''urfe 
availability and other socio-economic constraints operating within a givtn reeion onrf ii 

have to be accordingly defined. For the conditions of rural India the good I 

^brnretd,." ^ 


An Ideal Indian village will be so constructed so as to lend itself to perfect 
sanitatton. It will have cottages with sufficient light and ventilation built of mater^ 
obtatnable with a radtous of 5 miles. The cottages will have courtyards enabling 

e oldws to plant vegetables for domestic use and to house their cattle. The villaitf 

all. .. Also a common meeting place, a field commln ffir gmzTng caT::: " 
dairy, primary and secondary schools In which basic education will be c 

and will have panchaya« for settling disputes. I. wiU prruri,: In 
tables and fruits and its own khadi." ^ 
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322 Q.uantitative Aspect of Plaiming Objectives 

Considering .ho enormous poverty oC ''"li:h"e‘'ven Gatdhf 

•1 Vvifi for 6 V 6 rv houscliolcl 01 our viii3.g > 

oheap locaUy avmlab e m ^ ^ j 

T rceplrhoUver. .his minimum objective of a cottage to every household for 
;Cose of P^-"f’„g, the question to be settled ne« is what should be the m.ntmum stae 
cottage to meet the basic requirements of our rural households . 

This minimum accommodation need of a household will depend upon various socio- 
fl rli-natic factors e g the size and composition of a household, social customs, 
economic and household. These basic standards in housing and 

'rla“^ngrill therefore, ba defined not only from considerations of cost but also from 
^nsideration ^f creating the desirable sociological and physical environment. 

Many national and international professional organisatioris have dealt with this 
question of minimum accommodation needs and have recommended criteria for determining 

the size of a house. 

According to American Public Health Association (A.P-.H.A.) the cubic space of a 

house p« occupL should bt 400 cubic fee. (11.33 cubic metres). This es.tmam ts based on 

a sufficient p reasonable chemical purity. It assumes an atcchanging span 

rloTb'ic'fee. (0-28 cubic metre) per person per minute and allows 50 square fee. (4_65 
of 10 cub (i ^ metre) between centres of adjoining cots for 

pm^eX^cUmunicable by dissemination of mouth spray from an infected 

preventing of A.P.H.A. are not very realistic even from American standards, 

M^r^peak of the developing countries where even the very well-to-do sections of popul- 

ation cannot afford such spacious accommodation. 


According to Ekistics (September 1974 issue) one room per person has been suggested 
as the basic minimum for decent living^' This estimate, like the one referred above is very 
much on higher side for the prevailing conditions in India. 

The Environmental Hygienic Committee has recommended a two room house as the 
basic requirement of a family^ This estimate seems somewhat realistic as it may not be 


1. Estimates quoted in “.Report o/fAe Development Group of Low Cost Housing Including Minimum 

Economic Specifications" (N.B.O., Government of India. New Delhi, 1977), p. 23. 

2. Ibid. P. 22 

3. Ibid. P, 22 
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Very difficult to ensure such an accommodation for all the households in a country. 

recommendation has, however, been made by this Committee regarding the sanitary 
other facilities. 


No 

and 


The U.N. Technical Mission on Housing recommended that the minimum 
requirements of a household would be a two room- house with adequate sanitary and 
other facilities to ensure healthy living. Various other committees and agencies 

estimate. It is, however, emphasised that no 
ther compromise is possible in so far as the housing needs of the masses are 

concerne . These standards cannot be lowered, whatever be the community, whatever be 
Its location and whatever be the economic situation in the country’’.^ 


In view of the limitation of resources, the National Buildings Organisation has 
suggested a two-stage strategy to the solution of housing problem in our country. In the 
rst stage the objective should be to meet the basic minimum necessary housing needs 
According to N.B.O estimates the first basic housing needs consist of a dwelling with a 

minimum accommodation of “one living room, one multi-purpose room with cooking space, 
a bath and W.C for a family of five Thi^ u • u - * 

1 u 1 j r c ^ estimate of basic housing requirements for a 

household of 5 members though modest is also difficult to achieve in the near future. 

Once these initial minimum requirements of housing are ensured for all the citizens 
/ should be to upgrade this first stage basic to a “house consisting 

what has been recommended at various international forums also. 


_ India bemg a vaa, country with different regions exhibiting diverse 

and e„v.ronmeneal patterns, the N.B.O. and other national standards', need to be carefully 
examined in the light of these regional peculiarities and if necessary modified to suit them. 


In respect of Jammu and Kashmir State, the region under study, which is 

nn^-ctn' ° ^ north latitude and 72°-40' and 

80 30 east longitude, again no single minimum housing standard can be prescribed for 

Its three principal sub-regions, namely, Kashmir, Jammu and Ladakh. This is for the fact 

that the social, cultural, economic, environmental and climatic conditions prevailing in these 


4. See Ibid, P. 22 

5. Ibid, P.24 


.t,.rP^Ions of T & K State are distinctly different from each other. Owing to these 
diversities at sub-regional level, it becomes necessary to carry out the exercise o. xing 
orms for housino- separatelv for each of these three sub-regions. One of the most inipor an 
ftcrs 'ha? d“tinSuiL, the .hr.. ,ub.regio„, of the J&K State at.d tignifican. y .ffec. 
the type and-design of houses in these sub-regions is climate. In fact most ouse ypes in 
these sub-regions represent a mere “Shelter approach”-shelter against weather— as to be 
only expected from people who just manage life from hand to mouth. 


3*3, Minimum housing needs for Kashmir Valley 

The Valley of Kashmir is situated among the western outskirts of the Himalayas in 
the Pir Panjal range. Its area is 15,853 sq. kms. The valley is like an amphitheatre, 
surrounded on all sides by snow-capped mountains, with a large plain, drained throughout 

its length by river Jhelum. 

Depending on the topography the Kashmir valley can be broadly divided into three 
terrains namely, (i) mountainous, (ii) sub-mountainous ; and (in) plain terrain. The cliiriate 
of these ’terrains can, in general, be said to vary from moderate summer to severe winter. 
The summer lasts only a couple of months-generally June to August, with maximum average 
daily temperature recorded in the plain terrain of the valley being around 32 G. For rest of 
the year the climate of the valley can be described as mild cold to severe winter conditions. 
During winter the valley experiences heavy and frequent snow falls and at places in the 
mountaneous terrains of Kashmir valley the severe winter conditions prevail for more than 
6 months and temperatures as low as 15°G have been recorded. Total average rainfall in 

the valley ranges from 38 ems to 76 cms. The impact of the climatic conditions, as also of 
other socio-economic factors is best reflected in the planning and designing of existing 
house types, a study of which will therefore be very instructive and helpful in arriving at 

minimum housing needs for future planning. 


Houses in Kashmir region are made of either Dajidewari (Srick Knogging) or thick 
Kacha (Sun dried) brick wall construction with or without mud plaster. A typical house 
in Kashmir in generally a two storeyed house with at least two living rooms called ‘Vot’ and 

‘Kani.’ 


Vot is a room on the ground floor which is used during winter. It is so constructed 
and designed as to provide sufficient protection against excess cold during winter. A good 
many houses have two rooms on the ground floor. One used as a living room for the family 
and the other to shelter cattle particularly during winter. Kani is an open hall in the upper 
storey of the house. This hall serves a twin purpose. 
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During summer, Kani is used as a living room and in winter it serves the purpose of 
a big store. I he number of stories in a house is indicative of the economic condition of the 
household. The weaker sections of rural population have generally a two storey house 
comprising two to three rooms, the slightly better offs have a three storey house with about 
five rooms. Quite a good number of houses in the rural areas of the Kashmir valley are 
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Vot 



Bat thftii 


wu 2 
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three storeyed. In addition to Vot and Kani these have generally two bed rooms on second 
storey. Storing of provisions like, grains, cattle fodder, fuel, materials like wood, tr^ 
leaves, charcoal and dried cow dung etc. is an unavoidable necessity for winter months in 
Kashmir where particularly no cultivation is possible and also the movement for obtaining 
the required provision gets considerably restricted. Some times a separate wooden structure 

called ‘"Kothar” is constructed for storing grains. Such“Kothars’' are very common in the 
villages of the Kashmir sub-region. 
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According to 1971 census over four-fifths of the rural households in the Kashmir valley 
„ere than one living room. The propoHion of rural horueholdr occupyjng 

only one. room in the three districts of the valley in 1971 stood at 20 5 4 m nantnag, 

in Srinagar and 16-8% in Baramulla compared to 42-7% for the State as a w o e. 

In light of housing needs and existing house types in the Kashmir Valley, as pointed 
out above, the N.B.O’s first stage target of minimum accommodation of 
one multipurpose room for a family of five appeares <l“'“ ^ 

as against a family of five as envisaged by N.B.O., calls for a 

ininfmum accommodation needs of an average household of the Kashmir V y. 
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things considered, it looks that the accommodation required to meet the basic minimum 

needs of an average household of six members in the rural areas of Kashmir valley should 
consist of : — 

{i) A two storey house having at least two living rooms one on each floor. 


The rooms on the ground floor Vot must be designed and constructed to serve as com- 
fortable living rooms during winter. 

4 

The rooms on the top floor, Kani must suit the summer condition and should be quite 
big in size to serve as a store room during winter. 

As IS the custom now both Vot and Kani must be provided with a cooking space. 


The design of the house must provide for a smalll bath 
floor. 


room space in the ground 


(m) a well designed country-type sanitary latrine to be provided outside the main 
house. 

{iii) A cattle shed be provided outside the main house. 

(iv) A “Kothar” for storing harvest crop (paddy). This space must be designed to 
protect stored crop against moisture and rats. 


3.4. Minimam housing needs for Jammu sub-region 

The province of Jammu is situated beween the “outer Hills” region, bounding the 

Valley of Kashmir in the north and the hilly tract extending to the plains of Punjab. The 
area of Jammu province is 26,090 sq. kms. 

In constrast with Kashmir valley the climate in Jammu varies from long and hot 
summer to a very short and mild winter. The summer in Jammu lasts eight to nine months 
and maximum temperature during peak summer (June- July) recorded is as high as 45°C. 
The area is further lashed with heavy rainfall during monsoons. The average annual rainfaU 
recorded at Jammu region varies from 107 ems in Jammu to 166 cms. in Reasi 


"^he winter lasts hardly two months, December to January. There are no snow 
falls and the lowest temperature seldom touches 0°G. except in certain areas of Poonch 
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U- V, Hn ^.xnerience snow fall and cold winters. In these areas the norms 

.ho»e *.ea ro. vauev .ha„ fo. Jan..„ sub- 

region . 

r;: kLk.. va.uy, in J,n.n.u .he cuUiva.ion . j;:- ."of 

because of Us proximity and easy access, b,h<y to other mart.. 

Storing large stocks of grain and other household provisions. 

There is thus little use for a big room lit. J;*r:;:.bVra7artr:i 

That is why ‘Kothars’ or such like ” houses in its rural areas are generally 

Kashmir are rarely found in Jammu province and houses tn 

single storeyed. 

. X •„ 3 . siocle storeycd and single room 

A typical village dwelling m Jammu ge^ jammu sub-region were 

house. According to 1971 census, two-t ir s than a fifth of rural households in 

living in single roomed dwellings. As against is e^ district level the proportion of 

Kashmir valley were living in single roomed houses. ^ 

rural households in Jammu province 3 ,,^ rural households is the highest 

in Poonch to 76 32 PJ ^j 3 ,rict (72.30^), Kathua (66-1 o/„). Udham- 

put (62-2%) and U the lowest in f f^nditions. Poonch dis. 

and social conditions o t e P'^P ' “ . poorest of all other districts in Jammu region. 

7?h ^77w"ea’perceL7of households living in single roomed dwellings The need 
nmin. th7mp.ct of climate on housing needs in Poonch area which, unlike other dnmcu 

:2rgrn due'ToTnoX 7771.° the arrangement for she.tenng cattle need no, he 
“ subf.an.ial as for the cold climatic areas of Kashmir and Poonch. An ordmary make shtf, 
cattle shed which can protect cattle against occasional wind and ram wil o. 

Considering the above facts and also the fact that the average size of household for 

.11 the^s^ricts. except Poonch is less than six Pe-ns. the first stage objecUveo^^^^^^^^^^ 

minimum accomodation of one living room, one multipurpose room w i j for 

for cooking, bath and W.C. for every family of five. ^3“: ,ncht minimum 

planning housing programmes in most rural areas of J* • ijrxht of existine 

standard of 2 roonaed ^welling m:iit wifh bath an4 VY.C- when viewed m ® S ^ 

* ^ . i i ”t 4 J ' ^ 


conditions, that is of more than sixty percent living in single roomed dwellings, looks liberal 
and if actually provided will mean a big relief for the people of this sub-region. 


The minimum accommodation that ought to be provided for every household in the 

rural areas of Jammu region except for certain areas in Poonch and Doda districts, should 
therefore be as per N.B O’s recommendation, i.e. ; — 


(i) one living room, 

(^^) one multipurpose room, which includes space for cooking, bath and W.C. ; and 
(in) one cattle-shed outside the house. 


The above standards will, however, not suit to certain areas in Poonch and Doda 
districts which experience severe winters and record heavy snow falls. As already mentioned, 

the norms for fixing minimum housing retjuirements in these areas are likely to be closer to 
those fixed for Kashmir valley than for Jammu sub-region. These norms, however, should 
be determined after carrying out a detailed field survey for the areas concerned. 


3.5. Minimum housing needs for Ladakh Suh-region 


Ladakh is situated in the eastern mountain ranges of Kashmir. This is the highest 

range throughout the world. Its altitude varies from 2,000 metres to 6,000 metres above 
mean sea level. Habitation in this area is found even at the height of 4,500 metres and this 
belt is considered as the highest inhabited belt in the world. The area of Ladakh is 97780 
square kms. which accounts for over 70 percent of the total geographical area of Jammu 
and Kashmir State. Due to area being mountainous and barren, it is sparsely populated. 
Its population in 1971 stood at 105291. 


Due to Its high altitude and being a plateau the climate of Ladakh is extremely cold 
and dry. fhe valleys here are hot in summer but freezing during winter nights. The 

average daily minimum temperature recorded in Leh, during January is as low as-13 5”C 

and the average annual rainfall IS about 8 ems. The days are generally warm and nights 

very cold. ® 


The houses in Ladakh must therefore be designed well to provide protection against 
severe cold. Purther, as the area remains cut off except for m transport from the rest of the 
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world for most part of the year due to the rugged terrain which remains inaccessible 
during long winter months, these houses must have adequate space to store food grains and 
other provisions essential to living under servere climatic conditions. It fact the need for an 
additional storing space in the houses of Ladakh and also for adequate shelters for cattle is 
even greater than for houses in Kashmir valley. 

It is for the above reasons that the existing houses in the rural areas of Ladakh have 
generally more than one room. According to 1971 census only 3,561 rural households out of 
a total of 20,499 were living in single room dwellings. In other words, more than eighty 
percent (80%) of rural households in Ladakh are living in houses having two or more living 

rooms. 


The average size of houses holds in Ladakh district stood at 4.70 persons, according 
to 1971 census. To provide adequate protection against severe cold and strong winds blowing 
in the area, houses here are generally single storeyed and resembling military bunker.^ , 


Considering the climatic and socio-economic conditions as discussed above and also 
the existing housing pattern which best reflects the impact of these conditions, the NBO 
recommendations of a dwelling having only one living and one multipurpose room as a first 
stage minimum objective for a family of five is quite inadequate for the basic needs of a 

household in the rural areas of Ladakh. 


The basic needs of a rural household in Ladakh appear nearly identical with the 
minimum needs of a household in rural areas of Kashmir valley. Therefore, the minimum 
housing requirements that have been worked out earlier for a rural household of Kashmir 
valley could be as well adopted for planning rural housing in Ladakh sub-region, except that 
the houses in Ladakh will have to be single storeyed and designed to suit its peculiar climatic 
conditions. All these things considered, the minimum housing requirements for a rural 
household in Ladakh sub-region should consist of : — 

(i) A single storeyed house with at least two living rooms. One of the rooms must 
be big enough to provide for cooking, bath room and storing space. The house 
must be well designed to provide protection against severe cold and strong 
winds. The existing house designs could be followed with suitable modi- 

I 

fications in evolving new house desings ; 

(ii) A country-type sanitary latrine situated outdoor but close to the house ; and 
{in) 


A cattle-shed. 
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3.6. Qualitative Aspect of Planning Objectives 
3.6.1. General Approach 

Having determined the minimum accommodation needs of economically weaker 
households in the rural areas of Jammu and Kashmir State the (Question to be settled next, 
for the purpose of planning a village habitat, is what should be the quality of this accommod- 
ation ? Keeping in view the limited resource availability in respect of both materials and 
money, the ever increasing demand of houses in our rural areas cannot obviously be met by 
building houses of cement and steel. These materials are not only expensive but also scarce. 
Besides, the structures .f steel and concrete would not fit well to the beautiful natural 
landscape of our villages. It must have been in recognition of these facts that Gandhiji 

rightly concieved of an ideal Indian village as one which has houses of not concrete and 
steel but just cottages with sufficient light and ventilation built of materials obtainable within 

a radius of 5 miles. 

r. ' 

However, the present sorry state of our villages particularly in respect of their housing 
has an altogether different story to tell. What, to Gandhiji, must have looked a very modest 
and an attainable target in a reasonable time remains an unaccomplished dream for the 
people even today after thirty years of independence. 


3.6.2. Existing Condition of Rural Houses in J & K State 

The latest available report of a survey of rural houses in Jammu and Kashmir State 
indicates that these houses, in general, besides lacking in light and air, are in an advanced 
stage of dilapidation. Their roofs are generally leaky and fire susceptible and walls are not 
durable and structurally sound. 

According to 1971 census report, more than 50 percent of rural dwellings in J & K 
State had walls made of kacha or non-durable materials like, grass, leaves, reeds, bamboo, 

mud, unburnt bricks etc. and over nine-tenths of these houses have roofs made of untreated 
thatch and grass. 

In short the condition of a large majority of the existing houses in the villages of 
Jammu and Kashmir is such as renders them almost unfit to fulfil even the elementary 
function of providing sufficient protection against rain, heat and cold to their inhabitants. 


Any programme of village housing should, therefore, aim not only at providing the 
houseless with new houses, which besides fulfilling the minimum accommodation needs of the 
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u \A h Id be airy well lighted, functionally sound, structurally safe and ch p, 
lo at improving wherever necessary and possible, the cond.ttons 

3.6.3. Objectivea in respect of quality of houses iu J & K State 

In the light of above facts and also in plan 

implementable should therefore be 

Functiona I design : The houses should be planned and designed to suU the 

climatic conditions of the area. The houses should be any -U bgh.ed 

ensure good protection to their inhabitants against heat and cold. 

Structural soundness : The houses should be structurally sou 

(a) Foundation and plinth : For houses to be constructed in "" 

^-mountainous regions of Kashmir valley and Ladakh at leas f ^ 

burnt bricks or locally available stone laid in lime surkhi should be used 

fmmdation and upto plinth. 


(i) 


(ii) 


For houses in the Jammu region the materials used above 
bricks plastered with non-erodible mud. The foundation should, however, be 
burnt bricks or locally available stone in lime surkhi. 

(b) The external walls These may be of mud, but they should be invariably 

treated for water proofing. The technique of water proofing mud-walls, deve- 
loped by C.B.R.I, Roorkee, could be gainfully used for village houses. 

(c) Boofs : The roofs may be made from locally available thatch, dried grass 
and birch leaves covered with compacted earth, or in very special cases where 
villages are situated close to forests, these may be of even timber planks. 

The roofs should be invariably treated chemicaUy to make them water proof 
and rot and fire resistant. The later treatment may not be needed for roofs 

covered with compacted earth. 


In case of thatched roofs, the fire retardant and water repellant treatment of 
thatch as developed by C.B.R.I. should be adopted. 

The Rural Housing Wing, Regional Engg. College, Srinagar, is also engaged in 
research into the development of stabilized thatch shingle which will be rot 

proof and water proof, and fire resistant and also easy to lay. The results of 

this research when completed could be used to provide a good and elegant 
covGonff to onr vills^^G houses 2 .t 3. low cost. 
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(rf) Interior loal! s and floors : These should be made from locally available 

earth. The earth floors should be rammed vi'ell for keeping them tidy and dust 
free. 

The washing floor space and outer verandah, if any, should be given a thin coating 

of lean cement concrete. ° 


3.6.4. Village Environment 


One single aspect of the village life that, over the years, has suffered the most is the 
village environment. Through near bursting pressure of an ever increasing population on 
the one hand, and the apathy of the people towards environment control and management 
the village environment has been allowed to degrade to a level where it can no longer be 
considered conducive to a healthy wholesome life that our villages once promised. The 
heavens of peace and purity that our villages once where are sadly and irretrievably lost to a 

bye-gone past. Lack of severe administrative measures in respect of control of village housing 
is a serious lacuna which needs correction. 


A typical village habitat in Kashmir, in fact, now looks more like, if not worse than 
a city slum. As one approaches these habitats, the sight of dunghills, garbage pits, and 

pools ofstagnant water sores the eye. These places besides being unsightly and ugly, form 

breeding grounds for many dangerous diseases of which village folk are frequent victims. The 
VI age paths being generally unpaved and without any arrangement for drainage are dirty 
during summer and slushy during rains. In the absence of building bye-laws for villages 
the clusters of houses have come up wherever an open piece of land, barren or fertile could 

be found. Even grazing grounds, so very essential for a healthy and productive livestock 

have fallen prey to building activity. The houses are generally clustered together very 

closely without even sufficient space as the minimum gap necessary for prevention of fire 

spread. There is hardly any sewage disposal system that exists for these houses. The night- 

soil is deposited in the open. Kitchen and other refuse pours out along with animal dung 

and urine from their cattle-shed to stagnate and stink in small pools outside. Few villages 

have a proper arrangement for water supply. Invariably villagers and their livestock use the 

waters of nearby streams, ponds or wells for both drinking and washing purposes. Often these 
waters are polluted and unfit for drinking use. 


^ of above. It IS imperative that a minimum programme of action should be 
chalked out and implemented to not only stop further degradation of village environment but 
to upgrade and. if possible, restore it to its pristine quality. The planning exercise for rural 
evelopment must, therefore, include the determination of the minimum goals in respect of 
the village environment improvement which could be considered achievable within the 
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limited resources of both funds and rnaterials, 
as follows. 


Broadly speaking, these objectives should be 


3.6.5. Minimum Objective for Village Planning and Environment 

(i) Building Bye-laws : Suitable building By-elaws should be framed to control and 
regulate the building activity in the villages. Tliis step will ensure an orderly 

development of village habitat. 

Ui) Provision of clear space : A minimum gap of 6 metres should be provided 
between village houses in order to minimize the risks of fire spread and also 

provide an open and clean atmosphere, 

Cattlesheds should be isolated from the main house by at least a gap of 
6 metres. These animal sheds should generally be constructed at the extreme 
boundary of the compound, and should preferably be oriented in such a 
manner as shall help in carrying the foul odour away from the mam house, 

with the help of prevailing winds. 

{in) Sewage and Waste Disposal : For the disposal of sewage from cattleshed and 
garbage and kitchen refuse etc. from the main house, a pit of about 3 sq. metres 
fn are! and having a minimum depth of about 1 metre or equal to the 

average depth of water table whichever is less, should be dug adjacent to the 

cattleshed. This refuse after getting dried and burnt can be periodically 
shifted from pit to the open fields and used as a cheap manure. 

The drying of cowdung for conversion into fuel, as is the common practice; 
be done in open fields away from the main house. 

Every house should be equipped with a well designed country type sanitary 
latrine located adjacent to cow-sheds. The designs evolved by N.B.O. for such 
sanitary units or any low cost design that may suit the local conditions cou 

be adopted for this purpose. 

{iv) Water Supply : To ensure a clean drinkable water supply, cheap water ■ filtr- 
ation/treatment kits instead of cottage conventional water treatment plant 
could be designed and installed at convenient places in a village habitat. 
Wells meant for supplying drinking water should be properly enclose an no 
washing permitted within such enclosures. Separate man-made or natural 
ponds should be used for washing of cattle etc,. 
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(v) Village Paths and Streets : These should preferably be paved with stone/gravel 
or any other locally available material. A minimum surface treatment of soil 

I 

stabilization using local soil and an appropriate cheap stabilizing additive is 
recommended. 

The paths should be well compacted and given a proper cross profile to 
ensure efficient drainage of surface water. Camber of 1 in 20 to 1 in 25 is 

recommended for soil stabilized paths and 1 in 25 to 1 in 30 for gravel paths 
etc. 

The minimum width of main village paths which connect with other village 
road should be 3 metres. 

The minimum width of other bye-lanes and paths should be 2 metres. 

(vi) Drainage : Well designed, open but lined drains should be provided for draining 
off the storm water from roads and houses. 


3.7. Integrated Approach to Rural Development in Jammu and Kashmir 

Significant improvements in the quality and control of rural life can be affected by 
evolving an integrated approach in which the growth of all sectors of rural economy can be 
accelerated. 

The activities of different agencies involved in the process of rural development need 
to be coordinated in a way which ensures balanced development of all spheres of rural life. 
In the pages that follow an attempt is made to examine critically the policies and pro- 
grammes of rural development undertaken in the state of Jammu and Kashmir in the recent 
years. 


3.7.1. Integrated Approach 

Fig. 1 . Shows an integrated view of rural needs. 

It is now nationally accepted policy that alongwith the development of the economic 
activity of the country in the industrial sector, as well as, better production of agricultural 
goods by the farmer, the broader ideal of a better living in terms of certain social yardsticks 
like education, health, sanitation, and living amenities should be accomplished. This inte- 
grated approach to development, therefore, accords a very important place to the need for 
improvement of rural habitats alongside the other amenities mentioned above. As far back 

gs I97(5i the Union Government aGcept?(l this peed and ^ special policy paper on integrated 
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u ^ to thP Parliament as part of the budget which included a 
rural development was submitted to the Pai liament a p 

provision of Rs. 15.00 crores for the purpose. 

In Kashmir .his approach to rural problems has been followed with visible success. 

1 1 or'tivitv in the rural sector is now being in- 

" reffarrrrrru::; arl. h„r .his purpose, gainful employ. 
“”t2.h'e“ll populalion, par.icul,rly during .he long win.er period, ,s cons.dered as an 
toporlan. cri.erion of success in .he achievemen. of .arget for welfare. 

A compl..e package of rural developmen. in Kashmir comprises many schemes in .he 
following areas. 

Ccage i..dus.ries like carpe. making, shawl weaving, produCion of woollen khadi 

embroilrTs'ck, papier .nachie goods are being iocaled in v.llag^ by subs,d,smg cap..al 

needs through loans by the Government and the ban s. 

Secondly an intensive programme of training in such crafts is being given to a vast 

^rbe^of rural youth, catching them young in the age group 12 to 16 years^ The trainees 

.n stinends and are helped to set up their own units after training. The marketting 

ftheLoducers are looked after by Government Handicrafts Department, Public 
Sectr°Corporations or corporations like the Khadi Industries Board, and Dast.kar Anjuman 

and others, 

Pormol fduca.ioual needs of iralnees and o.hers arc provided Ihrough the vast net. 
work of schoois providing free education to ,he youth No child today has .o walk more 

7 akms a Higher School, Primary Schools bemg located tn prac.tcally every vtllage. 

in order to inculcate a sense of orderliness and good living in the child a. an impressionable 

age the Education Department 1, planning to build 6000 low-cost model pr.mary schools tn 

ihe'vilUges in the Sixth Plan period. The Rural Housing W.ngofthe Nattonal Bu.ld.ngs 
Organisation located in Regional Engineering College. Srinagar ts assrs.tng to «olve 
mifable design for the purpose to suit the local climatic needs. The emphasts tn thts pro- 

gramme is focutsed no. only on the building but its proper environmental development to 

set an example for future needs of the village. 

Rural welfare and the development of appropriate human habitats in villages are 
intimately linked with the health of the population. Emphasis has, therefore, been laid on 
the provision of potable water to all the villages. This task is being rapidly completed^ 
Similarly the rural electrification programme is actively pursue ® ameni les an 

energy needs of the small scale industries. Every village is provided with a rural hea 
centre and family planning and welfare unit for the care of mothers and children. e 

consciousness of family planning has taken roots in rural Kashmir because the pauci y o 


* 
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land is apparent to the naked eye. The Valley JS hills ^nd no vsst strotciiGs of 

land beckon the farmer to have a reckless attitude in regard to the size of population* 

With the emphasis on agricultural production from the Third Five Year Plan period 
and onwards the irrigation needs, fertiliser supply, proper seeds, insectisides and pesticides 
modem cultivation and production techniques of fruit growing have become widely available 
in rural Kashmir. The scientific attitude in this respect has taken roots even amongst the 
illitrate farmers. Results always speak more than anything else. The shrewed farmer is 
an experimental scientist who adopts the practice that shows demonstrable success. This is 
an important factor to be kept in mind for all rural habitat schemes. 


It is in this setting that a big thrust has now got to be made in the rural habitat pro- 
gramme. And this must be begun where a logical beginning belongs. The undoubted 
need today is for total planning of the human habitat programme village by village. It is 
not desirable to work on many villages simultaneously. That diverts attention, delays results 
and success becomes difficult to achieve and demonstrate. 


Here is a task which the rural population cannot achieve without assistance from 
outside inspite of the fact that rural surpluses may be available to be channalised into 
such welfare activity. 


To achieve this the emphasis in economic planning has got to become work-oriented 
and localised to rural setting. This is a major change in outlook that is called for at the 
highest levels of decision making in the political and economic spheres of the Govt, It 
must become the proclaimed policy of the Government that within a period of time a 
particular number of villages shall be taken up for total reconstruction on a well planned 
basis. And obviously, those villages shall be taken up first where the basic infrastructure 
in terms of amenities, gainful employment etc. as outlined earlier shall be already in 
existence. In the absence of these amenities the planned human habitats would othervvise 
deteriorate again into insanitary slums. The National Buildings Organisation can play a 
vital role as a pace-setter in this regard. 


3.7.2. Role of Rural Housing Wings 


The Nation al Buildings Organisation of Government of India has during the last 
25 years established a number of Rural Housing Wings in the country. One such winw was 
also established in ; 977 at the Regional Engineering College, Srinagar. The work of 
these wings has given ample impetus to the study and solution of rural housing problems in 
the various regions of the country. 


I 
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In Kashmir three clusters of low cost rural houses have been built by the Wing m 
the villa<^e Palpora in Srinagar district, Shopian village in Pulwama district and Harwan 
niage in Baramulla district. The experience of these demonstration houses, now occupied 
Ind improved upon by the villagers themselves in respect of small interior details has amply 
borne out the fact that the rural population is now at a take off" stage and ready to absorb 
ideas and new concepts about well planned human habitats. Ihe greater desire is for 
demonstrated concepts, about the overall layout and planning of the habitat rather than on 

low cost construction techniques. 


The proper utilisation of housing space, proper ventilation, lighting, the need for 
environmental planning and development of the habitat, and above all, provision of proper 
sanitation arrangements for human and livestock use, are important facets of the habitat 
problem that deserve immediate attention. 


The Rural Housing Wings should, therefore, concentrate more on village planning 
and development than on low-cost housing techniques. These Wings should undertake a 
countrv-wide programme of whole village development and put up at least one demonstr- 
ation village as a model for the respective regions to follow. All the low-cost building 
techniques perfected so far by the various Wings and the National Building, Organisation 
could be put to fullest use in rebuilding a village according to proper plans. Finance for 
such activity should not be a handicap provided the economic-planners and politicians 
shift their priorities only slightly, and give as much attention to rural and individual welfare 
as they have given to the national economy as a whole in the last 30 years. This is 
important, because the growing disparity between the conditions of work and conditions 
of life has given rise to a number of incongruities in the life of the people, which need 
immediate rectification. 

The Rural Housing Wings should boldly introduce projects for improvement of rural 
habitats and demonstrate that only through such total change in the rural areas can we 
ensure steady and enduring economic growth alongwith welfare of the population. 

,A beginning in this direction is being attempted in Kashmir for village Mujgond 
situated about 14 kms. from the city of Srinagar. The village has been surveyed and the 
housing needs have been assessed. A re-development plan has been formulated and the 
financial assistance for the scheme is being sought from the Government. Similar develop- 
ment plans could be formulated for other villages and once the idea catches on, funds can 
as well be mobilized by the rural population in the richer districts. 

The Rural Housing Wings could publish such re-development plans and bring it to 
the notice of the concerned villages to evince their interest and obtain comments which will 
be helpful in project implementation. 
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3.7.3. Social Factors 

* 

The 20th century has produced some remarkable social situations in the developing 
countries all over the world. Thus we see the modern and medieval in crude juxtaposition 

in every situation everywhere. It is the bullock cart and the one lac dollar Mercedez car 
side by side as also the sky-scraper and the thatched hut. Such glaring contrasts are 
numerous. 

Kashmir is no exception. And what is more important, however, is the dichotomy 
of social value systems. The rich who have gained through the economic boom are quite 
willing to acquire T.V. sets, automobiles and all the gadegtry of the modern world but there 
may be no change at all in their other living habits, in particular those which exhibit an 
insensitivity to the environment around the habitat and/or a total disregared for the suffer- 
ing of others. People are generally God fearing and, therefore, the rich may donate funds 
handsomely for a mosque or a temple but it is almost certain that they will not easily donate 
money for a primary school in their village. That is the Government’s job. 

These, and many other, sociological factors arise essentially, from the fact that the 
superficial impact of the technological revolution of the 20th century has not as yet been 
successful in eradicating the outmoded value system of the feudal era lasting many centuries. 
This is a major impediment in the task of achieving the improvements in human habitats 
based on a scientific assessment of human needs and welfare. Here is a major management 
problem which the technologists have to face. It is not sufficient to merely design and frame 
a development plan for rural areas but to see it through to execution. This involves. idea 
selling, persuasion, influencing decision makers and creating a congenial socio-technological 
ethos in the rural sector to ensure success of such plans. The scientists and technologists 
in the country have, therefore, to take up this vital task of bringing about a revolutionary 
change in the ideas of the largest sector of population. 

The Jammu and Kashmir State Centre of the Institution of Engineers (India) held a 
seminar on ‘‘RURAL DEVELOPMENT IN THE STATE” in 1974. In its recommend- 
ations submitted to the Government the need to take up development plans for the villages 
simultaneously with those of the cities was emphasized in order to avoid lopsided develop- 
ment in the rural sector. Statutoiy control of building activity in the rural areas is absolutely 
necessary to prevent further deterioration of the rural habitat. In the prosperous areas 
unplanned building activity is on the increase. Once many such buildings go up in villages 
replanning the habitats will be an expensive and formidable task. 


3.7.4. Implementation and Management of Programmes 

The incorporation of technological improvements into the economic developme 
the basic need of any rural habitat programme. The process of transfering technoloj 
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• ' • tr. thP runl sector is to be expedited in order to ensure rapid development an 

•"^'lementation of re-development schemes for villages. There is no dearth of i eas or 
mecific programmes for improvement of rural habitats. However, tliere is absence o an 
overwhelming desire for implementation on the part of the planners and engineers. 


The Government of Jammu and Kashmir has tried to give an impetus to integrated 

rural development programmes by laying down an administrative set-up at the district 
level which co-ordinates the activities of multifarious technical agencies working in the 
villages, the district administration, and representatives of the people. Such an arrangement 
is now generally referred to as single-line administration and the development of rural 

infrastructure is spelled out in the District Development plans which arc formulated by the 

various technical agencies in consultation with the people’s representatives at various sittings 
of the District Development Boards. It is through the efforts of such multi-disciphnary 
Boards with decision making authority that the rural habitat programme can be expeditiously 
implemented particularly in those rural areas where the minimum infrastructure m economic 
terms has already been achieved through efforts in earlier economic development 

programmes. 


There is growing effort to change the present social system in order to involve the 

rural population at all levels in the development programmes. Although caste barriers are 
not present in rural Kashmir, the remnants of the feudal order present some impediments. 
The political leadership has, however, succeeded to a large extent in introducing structural 
changes in the society and in particular the female population has been sufficiently involved 
in modernisation processes making rural welfare programmes easier to implement. 


Rural transformation in respect of human habitat is intimately connected with the 
motivation of the people for change and their will to implement such programmes. 
Although external stimuli and assistance are necessary to bring about such changes, it is 
even more important that people are psychologically involved in the process. This aspect 
is being increasingly given attention in respect of handicrafts and small scale industries but 
not much dent has been made in respect of rural housing and environmental planning 

as yet. 

m 

In the broader context of the country the major hurdle between planning and imple- 
mentation is the feudal concept of status and power ingrained in the political and adminis- 
trative hierarchy. These must be removed to involve the proper response of the people. 


Engineers should bring about a social revolution in the rural areas where they work. 
It is managerial function to create the needed ethos where people exercise the right kind of 
option for improving their living. Proper management of rural complexes is the keystone 


to ».„,d development of ruralhabUats and engineers and technologists can best perfom, 

this role n, collaborat.on with the people, planners, economists and the political leadLhip 

New social needs are closely linked to economic growth of a given area, the size 

of the population, social status of women, the level of education and technical sk is 

alongwi.h socio-psychological factors ; and the eaistance of a technological infrastructure 
The proposed set-up for the purpose is shown in Fig. 2. 
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FIG -2: OUTLINE OF SET-UP FOR IMLEMENTATiON 

OF RURAL HABITAT PROGRAMMES 




Planning Strategies 



41 . Constraints on Planning 

The lack of money, hiaterials and human will-tc-do constitute the three inain cons- 
.aint in the effective implementation of development^^ 

acceptable "^^factur^^^ of these constraints in terms of 

for housing must, therefore, be based on a J available for the 

the resources required, and the resources in money, materials and me 

purpose. 


4 . 1 . 1 . Resource Requirements 

A stixdy on Housing Groioth in India provides certain interesting details regarding 
housing requirements as also about the materials required to meet these requirements. 
It is estimated that the country’s annual requirements of new houses work out to 7.5 mi ion 
units. Of these 5.83 million or 77.7 percent houses have to be constructed m the rural 

areas^ . 

The total financial outlay required for the construction of 7.5 million houses in the 

country has been estimated at Rs. 77,455 millions. The share of rural areas in this outlay 

works out to be Rs. 56,550 millions or 73 percent of the total outlay. 

In physical terms the annual material requirements of rural houses would be 91,000 

million bricks, 33.62 million tons of cement, 4.19 million cubic metres of tim er. 


1. Bakshi D. Sinha, Housing Growth /«/«</, a (Birla Institute of Scientific Research. New Delhi. 

1976) p. 135. 

2. Ibid, p. 135 
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milhrn tons of mild steel, 37,51 million cubic metres of lime, 123.46 million cubic metres r 
surkhi, sand etc. and 105.25 million cubic metres of coarse brick and stone aggregate.^ ^ 

The construction of 5,80 million houses annually in the rural areas of the country ’ 

estimated to generate demand for 1328.19 million man-days of labour. Of this the demand 

for skilled labour ts estimated at 333.07 million man-days. Assuming the wage rates " r 
Rs^ 7.50 per man-day for the skilled labour and Rs. 5.50 per-man-day for the unskilled 

1 ibour the total cost of labour works ont at Rs. 7971.19 millions.^ These estimates are 

no doubt very much on the lower side. The prevailing wage rates for both the skilled and 
unskilled labour at present are much higher than assumed above. ^ 

Compared to these requirements the available supplies fall far short of th. 
men,s. For example. ,he supply of bricks in the country L IPSMl has b ' ^ , !■ "’T 

cir K s. 3 . 3 . mi..io„ .oJs an. of titntr ^ 

villages is m«ssTy “framf IcIJr^te es'ttaatel' o 7 L'’"re"°""“"'‘'’ “f 

housing needs of our rural people. For Tammu and K I required to meet the 

figures of resource requiLLts fo” ho”taror f ■■■ ,“"'<er study, the 

the special housing problems in hilly regions of the s°tlte”irr n ''°h of 

these figures on the basis of all-India figures The Ruril h' w estimate 

neering College. Srinagar, is planning such a survey in the 

wtll also provide useful data in this regard which need careful analv is Pe H “““ 
survey however, a tentative insight into the cost and material requirements ff‘"® “ 

had from the cost and material analysis of demonstration 1 household could be 

Housing Wing in certain rural areas of JamZ'Ln^ K^r “x 'a' 
and 4.3 indicate the costs involved and materials used in Tables 4.1, 4.2 

demonstration clusters at villages Palpora, Shopian and h" wan 

The accommodation per living unit in these clusters is as under : 


1. Palpora cluster 


2. Shopian cluster 


One room 

Kitchen 

Verandah 

Two rooms 
Verandah 
Bath room 


(2.73 X 
(2.10 X 
(1.82 X 

(2.743 X 
(1.35 X 
(1.36 X 


4.10 m) 

1 .65 m) 

1.50 m) 

2.743 m each) 
1 .50 m) 

1.35 m) 


3. Jhid p. 136 

4. Jhid p. 142 

5. Ibidpp. 137 — 41 
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3. Harwan cluster 


Two living rooms : 

One in Ground floor (3.35 X 3.96 m) 
One in First floor (3.57 X 4.19 m) 
Cattle Shed (1.52 X 2.13 m) 


Project 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

8 . 

9. 


10 . 

11 . 


TABLE 4.1 

and Other Details of Palpora Cluster 


Cost Composition 

at a Glance 
Name of the village 

Total cost of the project 

Total cost of 20 houses 

Cost per unit 

Total cost of 20 No. latrines 

Cost of one unit latrine 

Total plot area of the project 

Total built up area 

Plinth area per twin set 

Plinth area per unit 

Accommodation provided per unit 


Palpora 
Rs. 63,000 

Rs. 57,000 
Rs. 2,850 

Rs. 8,000 
Rs. 400 

... 2,557’50 Sq. Mtrs. 

... 468.72 Sq. Mtrs. 

46.87 Sq. Mtrs. 

... 23.43 Sq. Mtrs. 

One room 2.73X4.10 m 
One kitchen 1.82x2.50 m 
One verandah 2.10 X 1 .65 m 


Cost Composition of the Cluster 


S.No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 


Name of item 


Cost of materials 
Rs. 


Earth work in excavation complete 

(item 1 to 5) 

Stone concrete in lime with 40 mm 
Nallah stone 1 : 3 

Brick masonry in mud with 2nd. 
class bricks etc. 

25 rnm thick Cement concrete for 
floor excluding cost of cement 


• • • 


1,014.00 

14,791.25 

687.28 


Labour charges 
Rs. 

413.40 

372.19 

5,070.00 

338.00 


5. Sun dried brick masonry in mud 

6. 1st. class Budloo wood work 

7. 25 mm country made battened door 
shutters 

8. 1st. class Budloo wood work un- 
plaincd 

9. Kail wood full gl azcd shutters 

10. Labour for fitting of Asphaltic 
sheets for roof 

11. Labour for fitting of Asphaltic 

sheets for Ridge Gola 

12. Brick concrete in lime 

13. 20 mm mud plaster with kesri 

14. White washing two, coats and finish 

15. 12.5 mm mud plaster with 

16. 12 5 mm cement plaster excluding 
cost of cement 

17. Battle ship grey painting 

18. Extra charges for brick masonry 
in mud 

19. Dressing and levelling of ground 

Total : 

20. Add cost of Asphaltic sheets 

21. Add cost of cement 

22. Add cost of plain Asphaltic 
sheets 

Total : 

23. Add cost of lavatory blocks 

Total • 

G. Total : 
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5,556.47 

1 ,720.00 

1,782.02 

338.00 

1,194.83 

169.00 

7,374.94 

338.00 

1,101.60 

169.00 

« * « 

2,193.48 

• « « 

121.78 

321.37 

129.30 

1,323.23 

507.30 

35.00 

16.00 

20.30 

8.00 

r 

600.44 

1 75.00 

215.00 

# # * 

* * * 

755.78 

• • « 

700.00 


36,017.73 13,534.23 


5,600.00 


1,575.00 

m m m 

237.00 

* * 4 

43,429.73 

• * • 

8,000.00 

• mm 

51,429.73 

13,534.23 


Rs. 64,963.96 
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TABLE 4.2. 


Cost Composition and other Details of Shopian Cluster 

Project cost at a glance : 


(0) Name of the village 
(6) Total cost of project 

(c) Total cost of 20 units 

(d) Cost per unit 

(e) Total plot area of the project 

( f) Total built-up area 
((/) Plinth area per unit 
(h) Plinth area cost of unit 

(1) Accommodation per unit 


Shopian 

Rs. 74,994.70 
Rs. 74,994.70 
Rs. 3,750.00 
125,42 sq. mtrs. 

... 116.25 ,, I, 

... 23.25 ,, ), 

Rs. 161/- per sq. mtr. 

2 rooms (2.743X2.743 m) 
Verandah ( 1 .35 X 1 .50 m) 
Bath room ( 1 .35 X 1 .35 m) 


Cost Composition of one Set (4 units) of Demonstration Houses. 


S.No, Particulars 


Quantity 

Rate 

Rs. 

Amount 

Rs. 

1. 

Boulder stones 


28 m® 

35.75 

1 ,000.00 

2. 

Pacca bricks 


L267 Nos 

480/- %0 

608.00 

3. 

Sundried bricks 


14,334 Nos 

120/.%0 

1,720,00 

4. 

Budloo wood 


5.23 m® 

608/.m^ 

3,179.00 

5. 

Masons 


60 Nos 

22/- each 

1,320.00 

6. 

Carpenters 


31 Nos 

20/- each 

620.00 

7. 

Mazdoors 


92 Nos 

10/- each 

920.00 

8. 

C.G.I. Sheets 


433 kgs. 

516/- quintal 

2234.00 

9. 

Earth 


56 m® 

17.40 

974.00 

10, 

Bus a iptaji) 


4 Monds 

32/- per mond 

128.00 

11. 

Wooden shutters 


1 1 .40 m2 

86.35 

988.00 

12. 

Eaves boarding 


48.60 R.m 

3.30 R.m 

1 60.00 

13. 

Door shutters 

* 

15.25 m2 

32.35 m2 

493.00 

14. 

Painting of sorts 


93 m2 

2.85 m2 

265.00 

15. 

Nails 


13 kgs 

4/- per kg. 

52.00 

13. 

Washers 


2.5 kgs 

4/- per kg. 

10.00 

27, 

Cement 


10 Bags 

32.90 per bag. 

329.00 

15,000.00 
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TABLE 4.3 

Details o€ Low Cost Demonstration Cluster { Harwan) Sopore. 

(Costs as of 1981 price level) 


Cost composition of one set of 4 units-2 storey wi th cow shed. 


S.No, Particulars 

Quantify 

Rate 

Amount 

1 . 

Quarry Stone 

30 C.M. 

72.33 C.M. 

2 1 70/- 

2. 

Sun-dried bricks 

30,000 No. 

1 1 6/- %0 

3480/- 

3. 

Budloo wood supply 

10.50 C.M. 

112-15 C.M. 

1 1 776/- 

4. 

C.G.I. Sheet 

5 Quintals 

1075 

5375/- 

5. 

Masons 

no 

25.50 

2805/- 

6. 

Carpenetrs 

85 Nos, 

25/- 

2125/. 

7. 

Eves boarding 

57 R.M. 

10.70 R.M. 

610/- 

8. 

Door shutters 

13.55 S.M. 

6.31 S.M. 

85.50/* 

9. 

« 

Window shutters 

7 S.M. 

63/- S.M- 

441/- 

10. 

Painting of sorts 

52 S.M, 

2-8 S.M. 

145.60/- 

11. 

Nails etc. 

8 kg. 

81- 

64/- 

12. 

Washer 

1 

5 kg. 

8/. 

40/- 




Total : Rs. 

29,117/10 


Plinth area cost of unit. 

Unskilled labour charges are included in item no. 5 and 6. 


Rs. 363/-/m^ 


These clusters of demonstration houses constructed by the Wing so far are located in 
the Valley of Kashmir. The minimum housing needs of rural dwellers in the valley of 
Kashmir have been worked out in the preceding chapter. A two storey house with at least 

two living rooms, a bath room, a cattle-shed and a “kothar” comprise the basic housing 
needs in the rural areas of the valley. 

Calculations regarding the material and financial requirements for solving the problem 
of rural housing in the valley can, therefore, be made on the basis of houses which, to some 
extent, meet the basic needs of rural population. Of the three clusters of demonstration 
houses referred to above only two can be said to meet to some extent the basic housing needs 
of rural population. Talpora cluster, being the first of its kind was mainly experimental in 
nature. The other two clusters were constructed after assessing the basic housing require- 
ments of the beneficiaries. Since estimates regarding the number of houses to be constructed 
for solving the problem of rural housing in the valley are not readily available, no attempt 
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is made to assess the material and financial requirements for solving the problem of rural 
housing. Th is job is expected to be undertaken in the second volume of the monograph. 

The construction of Shopian cluster was completed in 1979. The cost per set of 4 
living units in this cluster works out to Rs. 15,000. Thus a living unit for a household costs 
Rs. 3,750. The cluster was constructed by making an intensive use of the locally available 
materials like wood, boulder stones, kacha bricks, etc. The houses have been provided with 
roofs made of G.I. Sheets to protect residents against heavy odds of snowfalls and rain. 

The construction of Harwan cluster was undertaken and completed in 1980. The 
beneficiaries of this cluster had been identified before the start of construction. The wing 
decided to construct double-storey houses here to suit the changing weather conditions and 
meet customary standards. Besides, the decision regarding the accommodation to be pro- 
vided was taken after assessing the needs of the beneficiaries. The cost of a set comprising 
four living units works out to Rs. 29,000. Thus the cost of per living unit (double storey) 
amounts to Rs. 7,250. Since the houses in Harwan cluster meet the basic housing needs in 
the valley of Kashmir, estimates regarding the materials and financial resource-requirements 
for solving the problem of rural housing have to be based on the defects of this cluster. The 
construction of a set (of 4 units) in this cluster required 330.70 m^ of quarry stones, 30,000 
sun-dried bricks, 1 1 2 m® of budloo wood, 5 quintals of G.I. sheets etc. The direct skilled 
labour component of a set comprised of 110 mason man-days and 85 carpenter man-days. 
Construction of another housing cluster at village Aishmuquam has been undertaken by the 
wing and the work is in progress. 


4.1.2. Resources availability 

The resources available to the poor villager for meeting his minimum housing require- 
ments can be determined by the paying capacity of the householder for housing, which in 
turn will depend upon his income, and also on the availability of construction materials. 


4.1.3. Paying capacity of a villager for housing 

The State of Jammu and Kashmir comprises one of the backward regions of the 
country. The per capita income at current prices in the state in 1974-1975 stood at Rs. 
835.95 compared to Rs. 1022.40 for the country as a whole®. No separate data is available 
regarding the per capita income in rural and urban areas. The per capita income in the 
rural areas, however, is expected to be lower than the State average of Rs. 835.95. 

f i t 

6. Digest of Statistics 1975-76 (Directorate of ^valuation and Statistics, Govt, of Jami|iu and Kashrnir) 

« * 

p. 291 and p. 307, 
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The white paper on National Accounts Statistics, 1970-71 to 1978-79, released by the 

Central Statistical Organisation (CSO), estimates the share of rural areas (all-India) in net 

domestic product for 1970-71 to be 62.8 percent.^ Assuming the same ratio for the State of 

Jammu and Kashmir, the per capita income in the rural areas would work out to about 

Rs. 570. However, this estimate of rural per capita income in the State is just a rough 
approximation. 

The average or per capita income figures alone, however, do not indicate the exact 
measure of economic prosperity of people because per capita income estimates conceal an 
important element that of income inequalities. In the absence of any definite information 
about the pattern of income distribution amongst rural people the ownership of land, which 

is a primary source of income for most of the villagers, could be taken as a rough index of 
the existing income inequalities. 

Table 4.4 provides some details regarding the land ownership pattern in the State. It 
can be seen from this table that the total number of holdings in the State in 1972 stood at 

9,78,666. Of these the size of 31.03 percent or 3,03,729 holdings was below 0.253 hectares. 

In other words a little less than one third of the total land-holdings in the State were equal 
or smaller than one-fourth of an hectare. Another 18.34 percent of the holdings measured 
between 0.253 and 0.506 hectares of land. Holdings of 4.856 hectares and above accounted 
for just 1.21 percent of the total holdings. Holdings of about one hectare or below accounted 
for 72.81% of the total holdings. The proportion of households operating half an hectare or 
less of land works out to be about half of the total rural land holdings. 

The above pattern of land ownership in the State of Jammu and Kashmir reveals 
that over 70 percent of the rural households own a hectare or less of land. 

Cultivation of land is the main occupation of most of our rural dwellers. Their 
income from land depends to a large extent on the size of their holdings. Given small size of 
holdings for the majority of the cultivators their income from land is quite inadequate for 
their requirements. However, most of the land under cultivation in the valley is assured of 
irrigational facilities and naturally the average yield per hectare is higher than the all- India 
average. For example, the yield per hectare of rice in India in 1973-74 stood at 11.51 
quintals compared to 22.13 quintals for the valley ofKashmir®. Thus the yield rate for 
rice for the valley is about double that of all-India average. 

The yield of rice, the principal crop in the valley, has been increasing from 
year to year. At present the average yield of rice per hectare is about 30 quintals. The 


7, “National Income : Rural-Urban Contrasts', in Economic and Political Weekly (Bombay), No. 22, 
Vo!. XVI, May 30, 1981, p. 968. ; • t 

8t Digest of Statistics 1975-76 Op. cit. p. 4$ and p. 305, 
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average income from a hectare of irrigated land under rice would work out to be 
ximately Rs. 6000. Cultivators with holding size of 0.25 hectares or less and account- 
approx^ little less than one-third of the total holdings in the valley, can be expected to earn 
than Rs 1500 from their land. In the case of cultivators with holding size of about half 
a^hectLe, the income from land can be expected to be about Rs. 3.000. 


Similar estimates can be made for other sections of the cultivators on the basis 
f he size of their holdings as shown in Table 4‘4. The estimates of total income for 
rent categories of cultivators are not readily available. Land in the valley being mostly 
' * ated is quite productive and suitable for the production of rice, fruit and certain other 

rTvalue commercial crops like saffron (Kesar) etc. The estimates of total income can, 

hCTefore be arrived at only after a detailed field investigation. However, it would suffice 
here to state that the average income of rural households in the valley is likely to be in excess 
ftteall-Indii average. But in spite of this fact, a large mijority of rural households are 
° )or and find it diffieult to meet their basic needs of existence. This becomes evident 

wdien^one cotn;s into direct contact with the rural people in mast parts of the valley. 


Given the above facts, it should be quite clear that most of our rural households 

cannot afford to spend large sums of money on their housing. The capacity to pay for 
housing is very much related to the income of rural or urban households. Table 4'5 shows 
the relationship between consumption expenditure of rural households and their capacity to 
pay for housing annually as well over a 20 year period. The table shows that the bottom 5 
percent of rural population in the country spend Rs. 34.98 on their dwellings which accounts 
for 5 percent of their total annual consumption. Such households can spare Rs. 699.60 for 

housing over a period of 20 years. 


Another 5 percent of rural population, whose annual consumption expenditure works 
out to be Rs. 953.70, spend Rs. 57.22 or 6 percent of their total consumption expenditure on 
housing. Their capacity to pay for housing over 20 years works out to be just Rs. 1144.40. 
Nearly 50 percent of the rural households in the country cannot afford to make a provision 
of Rs. 4000/-or more over a 20 year period for the improvement of their housing. 


The position in respect of rural households in Jammu 
much different. Judging from these figures it is evident that 
not be able to meet on his own the cost requirements of about 
house with minimum standards even over a period of 20 years. 


and Kashmir State cannot be 
an average rural dweller will 
Rs. 4,000/-or so for making a 



4.1.4. Availability of Construction IMaterials 

In addition to the poor paying capacity of an average villager the other factor which 
further depletes his capacity to build his own house, is the acute shortage of important 
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consti iiction materials. In respect of Jammu and Kashmir region, it is common knowledge 

that not to mention the scarcity of expensive materials like cement and steel, even timber 

winch was once considered to be the cheapest locally available construction material and 

for this reason was traditionally used widely for building work, has become scarce and 
very costly. 

From the above analysis it should be clear that for improving the housing conditions 
of our villages the State will have to step in a big way by organising and launching housing 
projects on a massive scale to provide the minimum needs of shelter to lakhs of rural poor 
households. A strategy will have, therefore, to be evolved for successful accomplishme 
of this task and to attain the minimum planning targets in respect of village housing 
envirornment with the limited resources and state help. ® 


4'2. Planning Strategies 
4’21. General 


It has been brought out earlier that even to attain the minimum planned targets in 
respect of vdlage housing, no strategies, whatsoever, will work without the active involvement 
and help of the state. Considering the enormity of the problem, on the one hand and 
limited resources on the other, an approach of phased planning spread over a number of 
years will have to be followed for implementing the programmes of village housing and 

environment Obviously in this phased programme of housing the poore'^t houseless and 
landless villagers must receive the first priority attention. 

Further tlie planners will have to find ways and means for raising the necessarv 
financial inputs, both from individual contributions and from loans and financial assistanc; 
from the state and also for the bast mobilisation and utilisation of other physical and 

niatenalrosources required for the eitecutio" of the rural housing and improvement plans 

What ought to be done m this regard is outlined in ivhat follows ^ 

Jo sum up, the strategies that will have to be followed to overcome various 
constraints in achieving objectives for rural housing, will involve following actions 

(i) A phased programme of l-msiiig wark will liave to be followed for which poorest 
section in need of .shelter will have to be identified for first priority attention. 

Hi) The finances to be raised in the form of loans and assistance from the state and 
otlirr housing agencies and the individuals contributions tyUl h^ve {o bq 
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(iii) Methods for the best and maximum utilisation of the available materials and 
other physical resources required for the implementation of housing plans at a 
reduced cost will have to be developed. 


4.2.2. Identification of poorest sections for priority 


The overall condition of rural housing in general in Jammu and Kashmir is far from 
satisfactory. There is shortage of living accommodation. The quality of existing houses is 
not conducive to healthy development and there exists considerable scope for the improve- 
ment of village environment. However, the nature and magnitude of the problem is not 
uniform in the case of all sections of the population. There are households with reasonable 
living accommodation and households without proper or bare minimum accommodation. 
The latter cotegory in the main includes 39.3 percent of households in the state who in 1971 
were occupying just one living room. The proportion of such households varies from place to- 
place. This proportion in 1971 was the highest for Rajouri district and the lowest for Srinagar 
district. A minimum of two living rooms per household comprises bare minimum housing 
needs. Naturally, households without any living accommodation or with just one room 
deserve first preference in any programme of rural housing planning, The first phase of 
rural housing schemes for the State of Jammu and Kashmir must aim at solving the housing 
problem of such household'^. Resources, both physical and financial set aside for housing 
schemes in the State must be alloted to the districts on the basis of their proportion of 

households occupying single rooms. 

When all the rural households have been provided with bare minimum (two rooms) 
living accommodation of reasonable quality, attention can be focussed on such sections of 
population who on their own have managed two or more living rooms. The main problem 
of Such households is to improve the quality of their houses and the surrounding environ- 
ment. Once those with no or single room accommodation have been helped to construct, 
at least, two room houses of reasonable quality, the other better off households are most 
likely to affect similar quality improvements in their houses on their own. They can be 
provided with all sorts of facilities and guidance in this direction. 

Looking at the plan provisions for housing in the State, it appears that the State 
Government has not accorded the priority the problem deserves. The expenditure on housing 
(including urban housing) during the first three Five Year Plans stood at Rs. 15.96 lakhs, 
*Rs. 9912-1 lakhs and Rs. 111.89 lakhs respectively. During the period 1966-69, the plan 
expenditure on housing in the State was just Rs. 80.98 lakhs. During the Fourth plan, the 
State Government’s expenditure on housing amounted to Rs. 358.25 lakhs. The correspond- 
ing proposed outlay for the Fifth Plan was Rs. 300 lakhs. 


TABLE 4 4 

No. of Holdings and Area By Size Class (1972) 
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TABLE 4.5 


Per Capita Consumption and 
Capacity to Pay for Housing 

Situation 


Section of 


population 


0— 5 

5 — 10 
10 — 20 
20 — 30 
30— 40 

40 — 50 
50- 60 
60— 70 
70— 80 
80— 90 
90— 95 
95—100 


All 

Sections 


Consumption 

Capacity for 

Per 

Per 

housing expen- 

capta 

house- 

diturejper 

(Rs.) 

hold 

(Rs.) 

family. 

127-2 

699*60 

5% 

173*4 

953*70 

6% 

215-0 

1182*50 

7% 

260-8 

1434*40 

8% 

304-3 

1673*65 

9% 

349 0 

1919*50 

10% 

401-5 

2205*50 

10% 

458*7 

2522*85 

11% 

537‘7 

2957*35 

11% 

678*6 

3732*30 

12% 

875*1 

4813*05 

15% 

1544*6 

8495*30 

18% 


to 

to 


40,000 

25% 

456*6 

2511*33 11% 


Expendi ture 
on dwelling 
per annum 

Capacity to 
pay for 
housing 
over 20 


years per 
family unit 

34-98 

699*60 

57*22 

1 1 44*40 

82*77 

1655*40 

114*75 

2295*00 

150*62 

3012*57 

191*95 

3839*00 

220*55 

4411*00 

277*51 

5550*27 

325*30 

6506*17 

447*87 

8957*52 

731*50 

14439*15 

1529*15 

30583*08 

to 

to 

1 0,000 

2,00,000 

276*25 

5525*00 


In general the State plans have not attached any serious importance to the problem 
of housing. Rural housing has been almost completely neglected. Most of the plan expen- 
diture on housing has been for the purpose of urban housing only. Even here the priority 

attached to housing has not been in line with the actual requirements. It is hoped that the 
government would during the sixth plan and thereafter take keen interest in improving the 
condition of housing in general and that of rural housing in particular. 


While the government and other housing agencies should allocate larger and larger 
amounts for the development of rural housing in the State, the research agencies connected 
with such housing should explore the possibilities of constructing cheaper houses by economi- 
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ing the use of scarce building materials. These research organisations should also evolve 

improved designs of rural houses that can be constructed by making an intensive use of 

locally available materials. The ways and means of reducing the costs of construction 

have already been evolved to some extent. What ought to be done in this regard is outlined 
in the section which follows. 


4 2 3. Low Cost Building Technology 

Building construction today must be thought of as an industry. This fundamental 

change in thinking is necessary in order to apply to this industry the same norms as are 

appropriately applied to all industries involved in manufacture of mass produced consumer 
goods. 


Housing of a large segment of population in proper environments is a crying social 
need in a developing country. The number of good houses to be built is stupendous con- 
sidering the size of population. Housing is, therefore, to be taken up on a mass scale. 

The need for keeping cost of buildings low has been voiced in many forums and lot 
of work has been done to improvise building construction in order to reduce costs. However, 
such developments have not become common place because of the absence of a long-term 
policy in regard to the development of the Building Industry as a whole. This matter, 
therefore, needs attention on a priority basis. 

While considering the question of low cost buildings, three sectors of building industry 
must be clearly identified. These can be classed as follows : 

(i) Public Institutional Buildings 

(u*) Public sector housing projects for large segments of population 
{iii) Private houses in the rural and urban environments. 

Depending on the classes of buildings as defined above there will be different norms 
and specifications that shall be applicable in each case. However, within the framework of 
those specified norms there shall have to be a constant endeavour -to economise the costs of 
construction. Economy of costs can be possible by some of the following measures : — 

Economic design of buildings consistant with safety against natural forces and simple 
attention to aesthetic beauty. This shall be ensured through a close understanding between 
the engineer and the architect in respect of the essential purpose and utility of the building. 
Even in large sized public institutional buildings a lot of saving of cost is possible through 
siipple architecture devoted essentially to highlight the asthetic quality of the utilitarian 
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features tlicmselves, For public sector housing and otlier projects costs can 
through standardization of designs. 


be reduced 


Reduction of cost of materials through increased production of bricks, cement, lime, 
sand, ballast, timber, window and door frames and roofing materials on a mass scale. 


Reduction in labour costs through standardization of design of buildings and mass 
construction programmes. Labour productivity has to be increased consistent vsith qua ity 
of work done. This aspect is related to the wage structure of skilled labour on the one lan , 
and on the availability of trained skilled man-power on tlie other. The greatest need of t le 
hour to improve this situation is to initiate large scale programmes for training ol skille 
artisans in the following trades : - 


(а) Masons 

(б) Carpenters 
(c) Glaziers 
id) Plumbers 

(e) Painters and decorators 

{/) Electricians, and 
(gr) Construction machine operators. 

There is an acute shortage of trained manpower in these trades which inhibits the 
development of mass production techniques in the building industry. 

Mass production techniques are particularly applicable to private homes and homes 
built by the public sector. Once the need is estimated over a period of time and designs 
have been standardized, it shall be possible to arrange the manufacture of standard items o 
use in buildings at a lower cost. Doors and windows, and roofing materials can e ma e 
to order from a factory. Similarly concrete panel walls made from light weight concrete 
can be mass produced in a factory and economically transported and installed at the site o 
construction. Increased use of overhead cranes for the con truction of tall buildings will 
enable to have greater speed of construction and easy handling of m.^ss produced materials 

for installation within the buildings. 

A massive programme of rural buildings must b i financed by the government simult- 
aneously with the creation of building materials rnanufacturing industry. Even the private 
sector of industry could be mobilized for the purpose with appropriate incentives. 


Housing Consiiucti on Corporations need to be encouraged in the private sector so 
that with appropriate financial outlays they can undertake to butild homes for ihe people 
the cost whereof would be repayable as a stnall f|rst sum plus twenty to thirty annua\ 
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instalments paid by the owner to own the house. Such incentive programmes will encou- 
rage building industry to expand and generate the needed resources in materials and man- 
power that are essential for keeping the building construction industry viable. Mere 
tinkering with the problems shall not achieve the desired objectives. 


Specifications of buildings for the three types of uses mentioned earlier can be varied 
considerably depending on the use and expected life span of the building. Low cost houses 
in the rural sector are being built in Jammu and Kashmir State with the simplest possible 
naturally available materials like mud, bricks, low grade timber, lime, stone, ballast and 
surkhi, etc. Construction with these materials must be encouraged. However, what is 
urgently needed is that the people be 'helped to undertake redevelopment of their rural 
habitats in a planned manner and the designs of rural houses be prepared on a mass scale 

in the light of living and work habits of the rural population. 


Lot of construction activity in the rural areas is privately taking place right now and 
all such construction proceeds haphazardly without thought, care, or planning according 
to the whims of the owner as well as the, chief artisan of the village who happens to be only 
technical guide of the owner. The results are there for all to see. An unnecessary and 
huge chunk of masonary sunk into the foundations and the high plinth , an ugly house with 
lot of wasted space which could have been well designed and built at a lower cost if techni- 
cal guidance was available easily, and there were some statutory regulations to control the 

building design. 

The need for comprehensive legislation to regulate the redevelopment and model 

planning of village housing is imminent and must be taken up in earnest by the people s 
representatives so that buildings will come up in the rural areas at low cost and result in ^ 

happy and healthy rural habitat. 


The National Buildings Organisation of the Govt, of India and many of its Rural 
Housing Wings have produced small scale designs of low cost and low specification dwelling 
units for the various '"regions of the country. The experiment al/demonstration houses are 
meant to guide the local people in choosing 'their specifications and evolve better planned 
designs of rural houses . The success of such programmes will depend on Governmental 
action which must activise such programmes in the hght of what has been mentioned above. 


low cost designs of houses built at Palpora, Shopian and Harwan in the R.ashxnir 
valley under this scheme have been described elsewhere. The performance of these homes 
is being monitored and user reactions obtained in order to incorporate the users needs for 

the evolution ofbetter designs in the future. The guidelines for Governmental action a' 
spelt by the National Buildings Ofgmisation and given in Table 5.5 need tO be followed 

up by all agencies involved in housing industry. 


Cl 

W. 
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Foundation dooign of all types of building, must be based 

mots. Lot of money can be sunb into foundations " inltUu- 

for evolving appropriate low cost foundatmn d^gns for p^^^ Geotechnical Engineering 

will ultimately provide large saving in total construction cost. Haphazard us p 

nc\ mild steel in foundations raises the costs of construction enormo y 

emtly e 'rvemnsers pay thr^ high cos. of fonndat.ons 

simple h“>“'''8'- ^ ^ ^P^ation is even worse in the rural areas where lot of money is sunk 

to raising the’houses above the water level of future floods. Proper sites could avoid 

such cost. 

School Buildings form large volume of buildings in the public sector 
iddle and high schools in various areas. Depending upon the number of students a 

T hJs for each type of such schools, standard low specification and low cost designs for 
Inch buildings can be worked out and appropriately built to save the exchequer scarce 
capital needed for other activities. Such schools can be built to last 25-30 years, at t e 

most, and thereby use of costly materials could be totally avoided. 


The Central Building Research Institute, Roorkee has also evolved a number of low 
cost mass produced designs for public and private buildings in the sub-tropical Indo- 
Gansetic plain of the country. Use of these procedures in Jammu and Kashmir State 
where appropriate conditions prevail could be encouraged in the above context. 

4-3 Guidelines for Governmental Action spelt out by National Buildings 

Organisation 

¥ 

1. Non-Formal Education. 

2. Improved housing evolving appropriate planning, design and technology with 
low-cost bias. 

3. Adoption and initiation of incremental housing suiting household capacity and 
growing need. 

4. Training of the masses through non-formal education ensuring self-help and 
greater involvement in housing. 

5. Ensuring healthy invironmental attitude and desire for improved sanitation, 
drainage, drinking water, roads, etc. with sustained urge and efforts of the rural 
masses. 

6. Low cost High rise buildin gs- 

7. Dwellings — Covering land use aspects such as residential density and require- 

ment of open spaces, built-up space needs and quality of indoor 
environments ; structural and constructional requirements, etc. 
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8. £«sential Services : including potable water supply, sanitary laterinos, drainage, 
etc. 


9. 

10 . 


Community Facilities : Catering for educational buildings, health 
community space, etc. 

Public Utilities : Providing for transport and communication faciliti 
supply, disposal of wastes etc. 


buildings, 

power 


II. Training of personnel employed in rural housing or rural reconstructional .ncti- 
vities. 


12. Arousing interest in innovated low-cost techniques as developed through 
research and their ennployment in housing programmes, 

13. Assisting the concerned Departments or Organisation in technical m.-utcrs, as 

and when sought. 

14. Procuring data through such collaboration from the States of the Region for 
documentation sought. 

15. Urging the State Departments, and building agencies to utilise the services of 
the wing more effectively. 


5 

Future Prospects-A Ray of Hope 


5.1. Introduction 

The cover of this Monograph shows the rural poor of village Harwan not far from 

cirinasar the capital of Jammu and Kashmir. They lived at the fag end of this twentieth 

century in simpL grass igloos, their profession, being the oldest in the world 
Tf household items from stiff grass and wicker and willow etc. Survival is dependent on the 
rmal agricultural community around. These nice looking cheerful people are. however, 
looked dTwn upon by the agriculturist. They are called the ‘social castes* of the valley, a 

new term coined to define briefly their poverty and social deprivation. 

Only a year or so ago, no one would have the faintest of dreams that these wandering 
neoDle could live in new huts. Earlier their thatch caves were the only shelter around here. 
Lw the whole place is a pleasant habitat. There is pure water where there was none to 
drink. There is a school for the kids. The whole place smiles and the change meant small 
financial inputs, dedicated work and appropriate technology. 

This picture is typical of the country. Dimensions of the problems are different •, so 
are their local colours. But the essence is the same. 


The rural housing programme of the National Buildings Organisation is addressed 
to the task of changing this scene through the building of low cost demonstration houses. 
For the poor people of village Harwan, this is precisely what has been achieved. The 
contrast in the living conditions of the beneficiaries at Harwan before the construction of 
the cluster and after, is poignant. It tells the story of vital change, and highlights the role 
of developmental inputs. The small effort provides a ray of hope for the future. 

Let us examine how this process came about and what the prospects are for the 

future. 


Ever since independence efforts have been made in this direction and policies laid 
down for the future. Rural housing is only a single component of the total rural deve- 
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lopnicnt prcgran me and it cannot be at any time viewed in isolation. The future approach 

to iiiral devf loprnent including rural housing shall have to be clearly appreciated to make a 

meaningful headway in improving tlie lot of the people. This shall be discussed later in the 
chr pter. 


5 2. General Review of Conditions 


As of 1947 India was faced with a number of problems. Important among these 
were the pioblems of rehabilitation of the displaced persons, poverty and unemployment. 
Under the domination of foreign rulars these problems had been aggravated. Naturally, the 
country’s leadership opted for systematic economic planning to break the centuries old 
stagnition and to usher in an era of prosperity and well-being for all the sections of the 

society. 


However, the experience of the pau three decades of economic planning has revealed 
quite clearly that the process of our economic planning has not achieved all the desired 

resu.ts. Th,- benefits of development have not reachad all the sections of population, 
particularly the socially and economically weaker ones. These sections, accounting for 

ab >ut halfofthe country’s population, are living a miserable life. This has been the case 
in of many noteworthy achievements of economic planning. 


It has been realised that the growth of income and output does not by itself necessarily 
benefit all the sections, particularly the weaker ones. The governments at the centre and at 
the state levels have, therefore, initiated various schemes for the benefit of socially and 
economically weaker segments of the population. These, in the main, include special 
assistance to the small and marginal farmers to increase their productivity ; food for work 
proL rammes to generate employment for the destitutes ; training programmes for artisans and 
craftsmen to encourage new economic activities ; adult and non-formal education to reduce 

ill teracy , allotment of house sites to houseless ; and assistance in the construction of cheap 
si e'ter houses and sO on. 


These sclnmif^'s aim to improve the lot of poor people throughout the country parti- 
cularly in the rural areas which account for four-fifths of the population. These schemes, by 
improving the productivity of such people, would enable them to minimise the element of 
h.arshncss and cruelty in their daily life. They would be, at least, in a position to meet their 

basic necessities of life. The implementation of the above mentioned schemes has been 
entrusted to various organisations. 


5 3. Rural Housing Programmes 

Housing constitutes a basic human necessity. It does not only protect the individual 
against nature’s hazards, but also ensures the healthy growth of the individuals and the 
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society. A large numb.jr of the households in the country live in houses not conducive to 

healthy human growth. Many have no houses of their own. The government las 
initiated many programmes to improve the conditions of living of such households. 

The main objective of such programmes has been to concentrate the public housing 
programmes on the construction of cheaper houses ; on the provision of several sites or 

families th.t cannot new afford built-up houses, but will be able to improve or construct 
their own shelter in course of time ; and on the environmental improvement of existing 
slum areas. Since the problems of housing in rural and urban areas are of different nature 
and magnitude, the government has entrusted the work of rural and urban housing, to 
different agencies. In so far as the rnral housing, which forms the theme of the present 
volume, is concerned number of agencies have come into being to help the rural poor 
to improve their housing conditions. These agencies, it is hoped, would in the near 
future solve the problem of housing in the rural areas of the country. 


5 31. National Buildings Organisation 

At the national level the National Buildings Organisation (NBO) has taken up the 
assignm mt of improving the c mditions of living in the rural areas. This organisation has 
undertaken an experimental housing scheme to promote the construction of rural houses 
incorp rating new c instruction techniejues, materials and design concepts. It finances fully 
the construction of low-cost demonstration houses in different parts of the country side. 

Being aware that India is a very diverse country in respect of socio-economic, 
climatic and topographic conditions, NBO has established a chain of Rnral Housing Wings 
in different regions of the country. 

Every wing is entrusted with the job of constructing demonstration houses that suit 
the region in which the Wings are established. Besides, the Wings are conducting research 
to evolve cheaper designs and methods of housebuilding while intensifying the use of locally 
available and traditional construction materials. The results of this re earch have been 

encouraging. 


5 3 2, Work done by Rural Housing Wing 

The Rural Housing Wing at Regional Engineering College, Srinagar has constructed 
five clusters of low-cost demonstration houses in the Jammu and Kashmir State, Two of 
these are under construction. Details about these clusters have been given in the preceding 
chapters. 

These clusters have been constructed after conducting socio-economic surveys of the 
concerned villages. Besides, the use of construction materials and selection of designs have 
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been worked out after careful analysis of the socio-economic and technical factors as well as 
requirements of the potential beneficiaries. 

Monitoring of the functional performance of the clusters has, however, revealed that 
the accommodation provided does not fully meet the housing requirements of the bene- 
ficiaries. Although the beneficiaries are rural poor, most of them have affected certain 
alterations in the interior space. For example, the kitchens have been provided with almirah 
shelves, and small water tanks with facilities for heating water in cold winters. 

Some beneficiaries have provided additional ceilings in the main living room. Typical 
Chulas and chimneys have also been introduced to facilitate the outward movement of 
smoke resulting from burning of wood and cow-dung. 

There are instances where the beneficiaries have enclosed open spaces haphazardly 
to increase the available living accommodation. It has also been observed that the bene- 
ficiaries do not keep their houses and other surroundings neat and clean. Where sanitary 
lavetories have been provided, these too are generally very dirty and filthy . 


The data shall be analysed alongwith the above facts with a view to improve the 
overall environment in the existing clusters and also to incorporate certain changes in the 
construction of new clusters. Rural people will be provided constant feedback and guidance 
for econemical construction on the basis of results of such studies. 


The work done by the Rural Housing Wing in developing the low cost houses, and 
local use of loAV cost materials is substantial. In particular, this experimental housing 
programme has aroused considerable interest in the total study of the cost structure of various 
type of buildings in tlie state. Particular emphasis is also given to carry out research on local 
materials and construction techniques with a vnew to provide appropriate technology for 
the rural housing in the Himalayan Region. T hese regions, namely, Jammu, 

Kashmir and Ladakh posses distinct geographical and climatic characteristics that 
affect housing and habitat design censiderably. The Government of Jammu and 
Kashmir has provided adequate support for these activities. Such a hormonious 
understanding of the objects of the programme by all concerned is the sin-qua-non 
for the success of endeavours. 

Extension of such programmes in every region of the country will help in achieving 
the objectives of social welfare enshrined in our constitution. 


5.3.3. Shelter in the Hilly Regions : 

Providing of adequate and economical shelter in the hilly regions is still largely a hapha- 
zard pnictice based on loctd custom and a peculiar synthesis of new ideas developed clscwhei'e 
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No systematic study of conditions in the low temperature regions have been undertaken, 
.herefore, of paramoun. impe„ance ‘bf 'srutdLd — 

u'prompdylpplt^^^^^^ In'deLf the stumpendous housing needs for 

results personnel in the Himalayan Region in the year to come, 

it would be worth while and technically rewarding to sponsor further research m this irec- 
tion. This is the prime need of the future. 


5-4. 


Future Planning and Redevelopment of Existing Rural Habitats : 


5.4.1. Poor Rural Habitats ; 

There is another very vital matter which needs attention. This is the 
exiting rural habitats in various parts of the country. For example the vi age o 
in Kashmir are quite familiar with low cost specLQcations in building their horn . 
What is lacking is proper planning and design of houses. There are hardly any rao . 
and the few lanes that they have are muddy and filthy. The environment is unsig y 
and health hazards are ever present. Emphasis in rural housing must now shift to schemes 

for village redevelopment . 

And what is more, there is urgent need for statutory regulations, to ensure that the 
rural rich do not build hapharzardly in the existing villages and create slum like con itions 

which would be costly to rectify later. 

Attention paid to such problems in Kerala is bearing fruits and inspite of lower econo 
mic growth, the State has become a continuous village studded with clean, tidy and livable 
habitats. The authors took up this problem seriously nearly a decade ago and prepared 
a redevelopment plan for the village Mujond, located at a distance of 12 kilometres from 
Srinagar. However, the finance for the schemes has yet to come forth. The idea has not 
caught on yet, but it must, before it is too late. 


5.4.2. Rural Redevelopment 

A big thrust has new got to be made towards creating a rural redevelopment pro- 
gramme and this must begin where a logical beginning belongs. It is not desirable to work 
on many villages simultaneously. But, at least one village in every district must be chosen 
for such programme. Such a task cannot be achieved by the rural population without 
technical assistance from outside, at least for some time. This is inspite of the fact that 
large rural surpluses may be available to be channalised into such welfare activities. 

It should become proclaimed policy of the Government that within a period of time a 
particular number of villages shall be chosen for redevelopment on scientific lines . 
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Those villages should be taken up first where the basic minimum infrastructure 
has already been in existence for some time. In the absence of such amenities the 
planned human habitats would otherwise deteriorate again into insanitary slums. The 
National Buildings Organisation can play a vital role as a pace-setter in this direction. Once 
the idea catches on, funds can as well be mobilized by the rural population from the richer 
districts. 


5.4.3. Work for Model Village : 

The Rural Housing Wing at the Regional Engineering College, Srinagar also 

intends to adopt a couple of villages for the overall integrated re-development. The wing 
has already under- taken a detailed socio-economic and technical survey of village 

Chaki-Saderbal. This village is situated in the vicinity of the college. Field survey of 60 
households in the village has already been completed. This information is being precessed 
at present to identify the potential economic activities hat can be started for the benefit 
of the villagers. Since the village is situated in the close vicinity of the college, monitoring 
of developmental schemes by the collage staff can be ensured. This village is chosen for 
redevelopment because it is very near lo Sringar city ; it has a rich agricultural base ; there 
is a flourishing carpet industry ; water supply is available and so is electric power. Yet 
the habitat is a poor one. This can be changed. It must be changed to set an example. 


5. . 4. 5. Role of Government of Jammu and Kashmir : 

It is not only that NBO is involved in improving the conditions of living 
of the rural poor. State governments are also actively engaged in providing basic housing 
facilities to economically and socially weaker sections of society in the rural areas. Various 

^ I 

agencies at the state level are actively engaged in the re-developement of rural areas. Land- 
less are being alloted house-sites and financial assistance to construct their own houses. 

Funds alloted for this purpose are being raised from year to year. For example, in the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir, the Urban Developement Authority, Jammu alone has been 

instrumental in constructing 1 800 dewelling units for economically weaker sections. Of 
these 300 units were constructed by the Jammu Developement Authority and in the case of 
remianing 1500 units every individual was provided financial assistance and technical 

know how. 


5,5. Future Approach to Rural Development 
5.5.1. Radical Approach 

A radical and fresh approach to rural development is visible in the country. The em- 
phasis on improving the lot of rural poor through the new twenty point programme is well 
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known. However, panning system must be constantly reviewed so that the »f ^ope 
generated does not fizsle out all too soon. Failure has got to be avoided. The new plann 
ing approach emphasizes three goals. One is the meeting of basic human needs ; the second 
is the arming of the poor with political power; and the third is optimizing grow an 

development of the individual. 

The satisfication of basic human needs alone, does not in itself constitude develop- 
ment Development implies that with the satlsf .ction of the basic needs of food, clothing 

shelter, health and security, people progressively achieve control over social and material 

conditions which determine their life, work and environment and, m particular over the pro- 
cesses of production, distribuction and consumption. Development also “^^ans a sence o 

exploitation in any form whatsoever. It means growth of self-reliance, a gradual but definite 
mLment upward in mental as well as material standards. The emphasis is on total 

community life. 

Also it involves placing the highest value on the developement of the individual, in 
a balanced and harmonious manner. Emphasis on status and consumption is minimised. 
The approach is expirimental and open-ended, rather than ideologically dogmatic. 


5.5.2, Methodology 

The en vironmerital und physical reulitle? of top'^gruphy, clima-te, drought und floods 
etc. are realities that man has learnt to live with in a scientific manner. Many systematic 
responses have been made over the centuries for the evalution of habitat designs and housing. 
Any governmental interaction in the development process must be closely interlinked with 
the widely differing realities that confront the rural communities in the country. Also 
closely linked with this is the need for enhancing the community’s understanding of develop- 
ment. The learning process must be collective. Learning together provides an incentive 
for joint action later. The component of such learning must reflect the local interests 

and priorities. 

Enhancing the governments understanding of development is equally important. 
It is important to identify and communicate priority issues and prospects for governmental 
action. Interaction with the people in support of their development is essential. At the 
same time the national needs and goals have to ba kept constantly in mind. With a better 

understanding of the local situation, the higher governmental levels are better placed to 
help and support rural development, in particular, to subsidize risk-taking efforts, and pro- 
vide capital inputs to very backward communities. 

The rural community has to be encouraged ever more to take initiative in develop- 
ment. Scientific attitudes, in respect of agriculture, have definitely taken roots in the 
villages, even among illiterate farmers. Results always speak better than anything else. The 
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shrewd farmer is an experimental scientist who adopts the practice that shows demonstrable 
success. This is an important factor to be kept in mind for all rural development work. 

Improving community self-management and community leadersliip are also impor- 
tant in the above context. Such efforts will encourage a chain reaction of advancement 
in may village communities. As the villages develop initiative governmental support will 
become more relevant, and serve as a catalyst for action. A commitment of making the 

bureaucracy serve the needs the people is involved in the process. For this a national 
will and supporting policies are already in existence. It remains to translate the will into 

action compatible with the implied policies. 

There is ample need for a certain flexibility in approach for defining these objectiv'es 
of rural development in the enntext of prevailing circumstances and that of changing values, 
attitudes, and fall-out from the development of industrialised countries. The planners and 
ctl'.crs have to reasonably certain that, what is being planned for achievement in the rural 

areas is to a large extent most likely to produce the best benefits for the people. 


5.5-3. Changing the Ethos : 

Todav we see the modern and medieval in crude juxtaposition in every situation 
in the country. It is the bullock cart and the one lac deolar Mercedez car side by side as 
also the sky-scraper and the thrtched hut. Such glaring contrasts are numerous. 

Kashmir is no exception. And what is more important however, is the dichotomy of 

social value svsti ni'=. 

# 


The rich who have gained through the economic boom are quite willing to acquire 
T.\h Sets, automobiles and all the gadegtry of the modern world, but there may be no 
change at all in their otlicr living habits, in particular those wh’ch exhibit an insensitivity 
to the enviroment around the habitat and or a total disregard for the suffering of others. 
People are generally God fearing and therefore, the rich may donate funds handsomely for 
a mosque or temple but it is almost ceu tiia that they will not easily donate money for a 
primary school in thrir village. 


Such sociological factors arise from the fact that the technogical revolution of the 

20tli century lias not as yet succeeded in eradicating the outmoded system of the fedual 
centuries in the history of man. This is a m ijcir imn-'diment in improving human liabitats. 
H ere is a challenge for all of us and we have to strive hard to get a congenial aimosphere 
for social ethos to ensure success of rural rt devclopnient plaiis. People have got to be 
moti\'..ti d for change although external stimulus are necessarv to bring this about, it is even 
more important tliat people are psycliologlcally involved in this matter. EH'orts in this direc- 
tion have to be intensified. 

1 here may be repetition of these factors in this monograph. The emphasis is how- 
ever, amply Justified. The tasks are many and stupendous. In the Wvirds of Indira Gandhi. 
“There is only ono magic which can remove poverty and that is hard work, helped by a 
clear sense of purpose and discipline. On a steep road there is no lime or place for a 
pause. Dedication to truth, and toil is the bedrock of respect, jirogress aiul prosperity'". 
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